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foreword 

THE FIRST NATIONAL CONFERENGE ON RURAL AMERICA was call^jointly 

by.thc Rural Housing Alliance and Rural Amerfca, Inc. bep^e some- 
body had to do it and nobody else seemed to be gettSg ar6und to it. The 
primary purpose of the Conference was to ^ve people from all over the 
nation and representing diverse interests an opportunity to get together 
to discuss the problems of rural people and consider ways in which those 
problems can Ije solved. / ' 

The Conference was attended by approximately 150Q people from 49 . 
states and Puerto Rico and Canada. It w^ divided into twelve basic 
subject areas, identical with the section/headings in the following report, ^ , 

The Conference was financed by contributions from those who 
attended, the Co-Sponsors, the Edn^McGonnell Clark Foundatlop, the 
W^rop Rockefeller pharitable Tfust, MrsVHope Spencer, the 
Ariierican Income Life Insurance Company, the Rural Housing Alliance,^ 
and by volfflitary support'from miny individuals and organizations- 
^ W.e ar^articularly grateful to/National Public Radio's "All Things 
Considered" for their skilled and objective day-to-day coverage of the 
Conference. * 
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an introduction^ 



I his IS almost hut not quite a [ilatloim Rather it is a ci.llaizc o\ the 
mine s,tzn,t„ant obsen atu-lis and reeommenJatrons that ewiien-ed 
. pcli-iiiell ttmii the fou.-da> eimleienee- a distillation of hundreds 
ot speeehes, uoikiiig papers, panel sessions, mtornial discussions 
and loimai resolutions The lesultsr uc belie\e. lairlv reflect the 
deicuates' nia|or ideas, both then i:rie\ anees and their i!s|>irations 

PlathMiiMMifmu IS not thenio.st oideiK ol ciatts,. and many sueh 
documents tend to suliei liom too much biaie and izlare. The' 
remarkable thins: about this Joeument. lKme\ei. is^notVhat it mates 
\vc.\cslnitthfn li makes sen>e 'I he 1 500 delegates took their job 
sciiousl\ (hev hadeoinuied m oider to bciim lashioninu a political 
and eeoncMnie agenda toi luial Ameiiea. and that is precfsely \vhat 
ihcy accomplished The ti;\t. then, is short on ihctoric and Ion., on 
su,bst;inee 1 hat makes the leading a bit moie diliicull bul ^" 
^oiisidciabK moio icuaidins: 

As one leads the text oiie^is sirue k both In the scope ol lopies 
considered the> lun the gamut l;om aunbusincss to "/ero pop'-^ - 
and In the unitv of themes The delegates ucre of manv hues aiui 
backgiouiuK. thev came lion, c\bi> corner ol the land and thcv 
icllected ail the \aiied. multi-shaded eoncerns of lural America^Yel 
to an astonishing degree the> seem to Ikuc coiifuried on major 
issiies I he notes of oui ( onteienee Reporters Hidicate that time and 
limc agaiii.spcakcis in dilfeieiit sessions independently struck 
idcJitical notes 

- •( onsequcnti). It is possible tosummari/e the main themes 
ruiimng thnnigh this document, are the same propositions that 
aninvited the conlcience and united the delegate^. 

1. The m>th of • meti..po|!v.,nna- the belief that vnuier oi later 
V\eiA,meuill mo\e lo tlie'eities.md InehappiK ewi attei- -i,s 
laetuallv false and moiallv olfensive 'it deser\c's a swifrhimal. 

2. In Its place ue need a new national pc^licv iccogni/jiig the right 
ol people to h\e vvheic lhc> choW And not\\here planners and^ 
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stated goal tlic survival and prospcnlN of smiu^ and small tow^nsl^ 

Rural AmcriLans arc not getting tlKMr fair MiarcX^thc federal 
revenue pie. either in terms of population pcrt;\:ntagcs\)r still more 
poigHantl>. in terms of needs. The mequities are bng-standjiig and 
cut aeross ever> eategory and i^\cvy fedejal agefiey of cdnseqij<:^ce, 
with particular emphasis on HUD, HEW; and DOT. Rc<iressing^. 
these shameful imbalances ought to he among t'ong?es,s\s 
priorities. \ ' 

4. *'Reform'^ programs vvhi^li legionali/e mediyal s^erviccs, cousoli- 
' date schools, > threatenito leform uital America right out of 

existeiKc. SolutTons to rural problems must be niral^solutions— a 
strA^ngtheningof l(^;cal self-government institutions dnd aii end to „ 
abse ntee ovvnershij^t^l land and resource^^^ ' ' r.-^V^^^^ 

5. Jhc writers of o^ur^avvs? guidelines, and rcm^latio5fvo||0|i pa);no'^ 
heed to the special requrremcnts of rural Amcricans3f(c<fn^^^^ 

many national programs mSi^ealth. welfare. cducajfM)^t^pi housing 
are cxclusivciv urban suhufban in scope. To hc&"e0p-ect this. 
Rural America "desks" should he established iji c^^co oVmc " 
appropriate federal agencies. ^ * i-?/^ ^ < 

In genVral. then, the ticlegates called lor grcater::l\cjuXty. more ' 
opportuijkfties lor self-government and a fevc/sal^of pdj|pcs which 
havcconsigned ruralAmericans to the valley of neglect.. ' ^' 

One further note: What )ou are about to reall represents the' 
first attempt in several generations by rural Americans und'thcir 
iidvoLatcs to shape a long-range phflform that will w^tn'fricHds, 
innueiiLC leaders, artd eventually lead'to far-rcacl]itr^ reforms. We , 
judge from the mood of the conference delegates that |his'docuti1eht ^ 
is just the beginning not a last hurrah, but an carly'dispatch f'rbm ^ 
thO^ front. As the text ma^kevclcar. there is much work t& Jbe done 
^ e'er wc meet again. ^ . ,*'-4|'-", 

i| * Richard J; iVfii'rgoji's . ' 

Georgctown£,C onn. 
"5/27/75 . 



GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 



. 1. The Congress should establish a Select Committee on Rural 
^-'^Ameri^a, patterned after the Temporary National Economic 
Committee; to study conditions in rural Angii^Hca, including 
government reports, monographs arid pubKc hearings. 

2. The^e should bexreated a Department of Rural Affairs to 
administer those programs essential to the welfare of rural people, 

^ separate from the Department of Agriculture which hjs become, to 
a large extent,,the Department of Commerce for'Agriculture. This 
new department should inclu.de functions pertaining to rural 
development, housing, communig facilities, education, health . . . , 
including all of tl^e^elated functions of the Extension Service. 

3. Thcmajor private fundations, spending quasi-public funds, have 
shown little concern for the problems of rural people. Their gifts are 

^ even more inequitably distributed than the public funds. If the 
private foundations cannot be persuaded to take a less parochial 
view^ American life, the Congrt;ss should take'actioSI— H 
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SECTION 1 



self -^government in rural 
america 



** Self-government is always baiter than good gc^rnment.** 

HAROLD LASKI > ^ 

There is a well established and widely held belief that the closer a 
governmental unit is to the voting population, the more control the 
voters exercise over its policies and actions, i.e., the closer to the people, 
the more democracy. . ' 

This belief has largely been a mvth in 'many rural areas. Democracy 
or self-government-is not a state of beTng>JRlather it is a continuing 
process, achieved by perseverance based ofiX^ense of personal inde- 
pendence and self-reliance. The task of keepinggQyernmeit the servant 
of the people is as arduous as it is everlasting, whettkr the government 
is local or Federal. 

For people living in small towns and rural areas*, failure>>r inability 
to participate in local government has contributed to their enob^ance of ^ 
nearly half the poverty in A^^erica and continued suffering from uKtgui- 
ties in almost eyery Federal program. Meaningful self-government 
includes gaining the power and contrdl necessary to overcome these . '^j 
Inequities. ^ ' / 

Federal programs do-not deliver at fair share of their goods and 
services to rural areas, in part, this discrimination result^ from the wa}^' 
laws and regulations are written. Some of the discrimination is inad- ^ 
vfertent. Some specialRevenue Sharing programs, for example, have 
been deliberately written to give the bulk of the funds^o the larger cities. 
Too much money goes to jurisdictiojis that are relatively afl^uent while 
little is spent in areas that endure the^reatest poverty. A much' greater 
problem, ho>yever, stems from jhe fact that small towns and ryral areas 
lack the expertise necessary. to "hustle the system'^'jand wlipedle the - 
bureaucracy out of the fund^'available. Achieving that expeFtise depends 
not only , on gSancial, legal and technical assistance but also on con- 
•structive community organization and citizen participation. The most 
effective programs and policies designed to eliminate rural poverty will 
not work unless the p^^ople themselves become involved and concerned. . 
It is up to the people,'thi"ough prbper organization and action, to see 
that opportunities become realities. t ' j 

fn the face of overwhelming absentee-owned economic power, the 
effectiveness of self-government is lihnited. Too frequently, in these"" 
quasi-colonial areas, local governments cpnsist of officials who represent 
theiabsent^e owners — not the, people of jhe community. A West Virr \^ 
ginia town government made up of lawyers representing timber or coal > 
mining corporations is no more or no less tjian a "colonial" government^ 
A town planning commission is not representative if it is comprised* oi 
second-hortie owners with a vested inllfrest in ^cbrporate owned ski 
complex located in tliat community. ' -J 

Just as the people must be organizedfor more effective p^ticipatior 
in the affairs of their own community, sojnust the government be 
organized to deliver the services and riieet the needs of its residents. 
Many local juriidictions in rUral ajeas suffer from inadequate revenues / 
and unprofessional administrsTtion. Community orga'nization and citizen ) 

" =. " OHIO \ ' 



participation cannot be productive if individual local governments lack 
ttte resources and technical assistance necessary to perfrom some of the 
functions demanded of them, in 1967, there were 81 ,248 l^al govern- 
mcntalibodies in America with 62^i of afl municipalities serving fewer 
than 1 000 people. This is not to say that small is not beautiful. Rather 
it is to say, that effective sub-state planning can help these si^jall * 
communities meet some of their needs. 

Presently sub-state planning and development districts are ijot always 
responsive to the needs of the people -they are supposed to\cfve. Multi^ 
county organizations should be a means for local connmunities to get 
professional help in applying for State and Federal money, but many 
planning and development districts overlap and compete for the few 
resources available. Without effective Federal coordination, these agen- 
cies may work at cross purposes. Presently, there are over 4000 sub-state 
planning and devel0pment organizations in the country. If these districts 
are not subject to control by clecVd officials and community residents, 
they will only undermine and obstruct self-government. 



Andrew Young 



RECQMMlENDATKMSS 

1. Citizen Particij^tion There mustW more participation m the 
decision-making pr9cess by those whont^the decisions effect. Under- 
represented groups including women, youth, minorities and low income . 
people must have a^<:ater vo;cc in the political process. Participation in 
Wejclectoral processkthe right and responsibility of every citizen. Yet 
his knowledge and advice are also needed in\he planning arid decision- 
making. Elected officials at every level of government must give increased 
attention to improving communications betwech themselves and their 
constituents, and Congress must put a premiumon such pe^formarice. 

* \ ^ ' 

2. C(fmmunity Organization Local residents must mobilize around , 

specific problem^, e.g., land-use, property taxes, or\ncreased utility costs. 
Tfiere are many ways to organize community residems around these 
issues including public hearings and town meetings. Government activi- 
ties and legislative action must be carried out in the ope 

3. Local Comrol Sub-state planning agencies and devcHopment dis- 
tricts mi|st be under the control of locally elected officials who are repre- 
sentative of and accountable to local residentsl^The uhimatCipower and 
coritrpi of these agencies must be Kept in the hanfis of the peOtple. 

4. 



What we lack at the mo- ^\^y^enue Sharing If General Revenue Sharing is going to\ontinue 
ment is a hard, compre-^ to exist : 
hensive federal policy for (a) Legislation should require local officials to inform and ccK^cate 
rural revitalizationi", i. * r» . i . . . ^. \ 

Jbhn wil^od ^cUizensabout Revenue Sharing. Jn most communities, there is httic 

O.C. Councilman public infSmiation and education about the General Revenue Sharmg 
program. Elected officialsand local citizen group^^ve not taken oj^ 
this responsibility effectively. . ^ ^ 

(b) Federal money itiust be made available for citizen ^ planning 
efforts and for more thorough reports and informative materialori * 
programs. ^ > • 4 ^ 
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\ 5. Small Cornmiwity Administration There sho^ild be created a Small 
Community Adniinistration, an independent Federal agency or an office 
^ithin a Department of Rural Affairs through >vhieh small to\yns and . 
othtr rural govferarnents can obtain assistance in securing Federal funds.' 

■ Because small towns tend to lack technical xixpertise, a Small Community 
Adioiinistration could become a vital liason between the Federal 
agencies, thc/Congress and local rural government. 
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SECTION, 2 



rural poverty, welfare and 
iflcome maintenance 



'7/1 a nation iri whidj the wealthiest 1% possess more than eight times 
tlje wealil} of the bottom 50%^n which the percentage of the national 
income going tb the lowet fifth of the population has remained the same 
for 45 years, in which 40 million people remain poor or near poor, 
more than a food stamp, UlC, or child feeding program is at issue . , 

REPORT OF SENATE SELECT COMMItTEE QJUIUTRITION AWD HUMAN 

i^EEbs, June, 1974. 



i Poverty in rural America remains pervasive and persistent. "Ae studies, 
1 exposes, public promises', and Great Society Programs have left unsolved 
the problems of many low-income rural pe£?ple. 

In 1973, 40 percent pf the Nation's poor lived in nonmetro areas, a * 
\ share far greater than the nonmetro share (31 percent) of the total 
popttlatidn. (Poverty here is determined by the official government 
formula which is based on USDA's nutritionally adequate food budget 
for "emergency or temporary use when funds are low." There is almost 
universal agreement that this formula understates the? situation.) 
In nonmetro areas, the incidence of poverty in 197^ 14 percent 
' compared tO/10 percent in metro areas. ' ^ ' 

Poverty was subsantially ritore prevalent among the minority popUla- 
I tion than aiAong the total population, and greatest of all among minorities 
1^/ing in the most rmral non^arrti counties. A 1970 study showed that 
almost 60 perceiTpof the minority persons in the most rural county group 
had incomes belpw the low-income threshold. 

Federal progrartis designed to alleviate poverty have failed to recog- 
nize the disproportionate needs otrural areas. For example, less than a 
third of the food sWmp bonuses go to people living fn rural areas, only 
23 percent of the Iv^dicaid outlays, and only .22 percent of the 
Community Action A^encyiui^ds. 

Factors accounting hjftheiailure of the foiod stamp prograjirt^ 
. function effectively in rural areas include; (1) Jack of promotion on the 
part of USD A; (2) bonuses which are so low they do not cover the cost 
of transportation to and from cettification ofl^ces, issuance points and 
food stores; (3) the time consuming and degrading process ^entailed in 
applying and being periodically recertified for food stamps; (4) the 
chaos created by certification requirements, 

" RECOMMENDATIONS: 

1. Full Employment There is obviously i(o single means by which the 
suffering and degradation of poverty can beeU&inated, F^om "thirty 
dollars every Thursday" to the "negative incomAtax", the simplistic 
approaches turn out to be traps by which people's attentioii is diverted • 
.tron\ evolutionary improvement of existing programs. 

(a) The mqst important means by whic^ povertyiCan be reduced and 

• welfare roles^Usi^iiilhe^Fedfral govemrfnaTTRrtihdertake — in good . 
faitfv::r--^r^ro^^ for maiiitalningTtril^flipl^^ meaning that every 
a^idtt persdrf who is aWe and willing to work c^ti find a job ^Yhich will 

» enable him or her to live without charity. The best strategy for achieving 
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SECTION 6 



this long-evaded responsibility is to combine the unemployment compen- 
sation insurance program with a public employment program so that the 
community will have to foot the bill, one way or another. In the past it 
has been thetibility of the establishment to use mass unemployment as a 
substitute for constructive measures that has postponed the day of full 
employment. r 

(b) We cannot have full employment unless working parents, have . 
some means of providing care for children. An adequate child develop- 
ment program to care for children, to provide jobs for caretakers, and 
allow parents who want to enter the labor market to do so, is essential. 

(c) A government employment service which does more than register 
, farm labor contractors and channel farmworkers to agribusiness is 

essential. We have never had a real public employment service, and it is 
essential that wc gel about the task, beginning with the Federalization 
of the existing apparatus. 

(d) A comprehensive approach is required, including as examples: 
use of government procurement programs to achieve balanced, ecologi- 
cally sound economic growth; measures to inhibit the further concentra- 
tion of land ownership and control and the displacement of working 
farmers; increased funds for community economic and gocial improve- 
ments; increased attention to our forests and park lands, to conserve 
them and increase the national wealth ... 

. 2. Welfare Rights The rights ot citizens to Federal welfare should be 
^ national rights and not subject to veto or evasion by state or local govern- 
ment^. With the exception of social security, all of the major income 
maintenance programs are dependent on state cooperation and financial 
contributions. The limited revenue raising ability of the poorer states 
which tend to be rural is the primary reason these programs discriminate 
against the rural poor. 

• For example, in rural Mi^issippi AFDC recipients get $ 14.30 a 
month; while in New York they get $98.48. New Mexico limits eligibility 
• for Medicaid among families of four to those with an income of $204 or 
less a month; in New York the corresponding maximum income is $47 1. 

3, Food Stamps Extend food stamp and other nutrition program bene- 
fits, improve outreach, eligibility requirements, and cost of living defer- 
minations. Rufal people have special problems in utilizing the food 
stamps rogram. They often Have mijes to travel to become certified, 
receive stamps, purchase food. They nfeed help with transportation, they 
need simplifieci certification and stamp delivery systems. They need 
access to a wider variety of food markets including food buying clubs 

/f^. and cooperative stores. Seasonally employed rural people need a flexible 
system where they can be ceiljifie.d for a year oij the basis of their average 
. yearly income, with^ability to vary size of their monthly stamp purchase. 

4, Social Security and SuppLemeniary Security income 

(a) Income guarantees under jSS and SSI must be raised to provide a 
level of income which at least mee^j^he government's own poverty 
definition. Fqr many older rural people social security income is their 
ohly income. They have been bypassed by private pension plans promoted 
by unionized workers. and found predominantly in urban areas. - 
''(b) The asset test for SSI, (currently $1500) must be substantially 
' raised or eliniinated. Rural poor p^»ople more often have and need assets 
in excess of that amount (land, automobiles, etc.) to survive. Utitil SSI 
benefits are high egpugh to meet all contingencies, people should not 
/ V havp to strip themselves of all meaningful savings to quality, 

(c) SSI should provide payments for dependent family members, i.e., 
children otdisabled persons and couples even though in tlie latter case 
bne.5s'i|ot independently eligijHe. ^ . 





(d) SSI age rcquiicnicrns should be lovy^d to 62 to recognize tlfc 
onset of financial problems associated witfiNdci'age. 

(e) Cost of living increases in S.^ and SSI sHSdd not lesult in decreases 
in other benefits such <is veterans' pensions, pxibli^ housing Fcnts, food 
stamp bonuses, etc 

(f) individuals should have a right'to speedy determination ot eligi- 
'bilify for SS and SSf.and \vlien denied eligibility should be adequately 
informed of their right to appeal such detcniiir>ntion. Access \b the 
appc;il process should he sniiple enough and accessible enough not to 
require the assistance of counsel, or where counsel is necessary it^ihould 
be provided by the government at government expense. 

(g) Stricter procedures should hc^established to protect agricultural 
workers frohi having SS contributions deducted. by crew leaders and farm 
employers and not paid and reported to SSI, Because of abuses oP this 
nature in the past all farmworkeis who letirc should be declared eligible 
for benefits upon a reasonable showing that they wt^rc employed f/)r the 
minimum number of required quarters.' ^ , I 

5. General Assistance The Federal government should initiate a 
Federal general assistance program (or all persotiv. whose needs arc not 
met by other programs. General assis^hnicc vanes widely from state to 
state and those states who exercise httleW no responsibility for general ' 
assistance tend to have a low per capita incb)me and tend to be ru;al. 

6. Poverty Level Index The present poverty level-index should be 
abandoned in favoi of an index which would more accurately reflect tlic 
needs of the poor. 
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SECTION 3 



* land, resources and people 

''The earth and its resources Belong ofyight to its people Without 

natural resources life itself is impossible . . . The first duty of the human i 
race . . . is to control the use of the earth and all that therein is. 
Conservation means the wise use of the earth and its resources for the 
lasting good of man . . . the^ foresighted utilization, preservation, and/or 
renewal of forests, waters, lands and minerals, for the greatest good to 
theS^reatest manber for the longest time . . . Concentrated Wealth 
attributes the prosperity and progress of the United States to what it 
calls free enterprise. To it free enterprise means freedom to take, keep 
and control all resources, seryices, and opportunities it can, and charge 
for them the last possible cent. 

**Just as Feudalism, with its tyranny, finally madedtsejf intolerable, so 
too plutocracy, with its rule over the man by the dollar, with its hard- 
^ips for the many and its luxury for the few, with Us greed and Us 
injustice, must be made to travel the same road. It is time for America 
and the world to move on from a social order in wl^ch unregulated 
profit is the driving force. It is time to move up to a social order in 
which quality of opportunity will cease tO be a dream and actually come . 
to pass.'' Gifjord Pinchot, '1947. 




Thus wrote the Grartdpid Man of the Conservation movement, the 
father of t>ie Fore^j^j^er^gise^ the leader and champion of the use and 
control of the resources^'by the people instead of the plunderers and the 
plutocracy. He was a Republican. 

Land and water are the resources from whitflf all life springs, and on 
which all life depends! It has been our enormously rich Rentage in both 
which has accounted in large part for our standard of living and our 
military power; insofar as both land and water hjjve been widely held 
has come* much of our freedom; slaves do not dvfn land. And on and 
beneath the land we have pre-empted incredible wealth in forests 
already grown; in the rich deposits of minerals; coal, oil and gas, \yHich 
derive from the congealed power of the si^n and water and earth 
over eons. ' * ^ ^ 

But the rich can afford to be profligat^, and for three centiiries we^ 
have abused and despoiled the land. We have treated it as a commodity 
to be bought and sold as though some Henry Ford or Andrew Mellon 
had only to build a factory to make more. We Have robbed and continue 
to rob the soil of much of its fertility. We have polluted our waters uptil 

the lakes have died ox are dying and will no longer support life; the 

iorcn Chertkov littfc'-trout streams of Appalachia, and elsewhere, run poisonous with 
M ^ \ acids and chemicals and dark with. filth frora^e mines; the great streams 

are sewers, thick with the wasting soil "too thin to walk on — too thick 
to drink"; and to offset the flood of pollution we pour chemicals in the 
drinking water which give us cancer. * ^ * 

. ^ - The flood of oil and gas on which we floated many Americans to. a 

level of living unprecedented on the earth, runs thin' and we are 
preparing towap more of the fertility of our' soil focmore'of the sam^ 
^ abroad. (A- generation ago you could drive 200 miles along the Gtilf 

Coast in Texas and never be out.of sight.of a forest of "gas flares*'*, 
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wasting, and for years ih th<^ Texas Panhandle nhlural gas roared^' 
\ . through a 20 inch pipe so lOifdly it coUld bd" hearcHo miles away, so 

' * the Owners could strip the priceless gas of its gasoline content at V3 of a 

^ , ' ■ cent per thousand cubic, feet.) , - ^ 

Ownership and controLof the land, farm land, forests and-grazing 
land, over coal and othciMiiineral deposits have becofne more and more 
concentrated.. Corporatiohs control 9 percent of our farm land; 5.5 per- 
cent of, our farmei^ (ISjjOOO) control over half the farm land; tbe eight 
.largest energy^corporatidps own 64.6 million acr^js of land, along with a 
. good chunk (who knows how big) of our oil, gas, coal and other energy 
• r* and mineral'resourcos; timber companies hold 34.8 million acres (7 

timds the size of the state of New Jersey); railroads own 22.8 million 
iicres; and that is 6nly what we know about because we do not gather 
the figures'with much' care. Behind these incomplete figures is^a web of 
interlocking directorates giving what Pinchot called '*the plutocracy" 
. , incredible wealth ajad |nc;redible power over the rest of us. . 
- ^ In the West whew vvjiter was always more precious than land, the 

Congress provided (hat subsidized irrigation projects carriefl a price to 
, ' land owners — a limitation of 1 60 ^cres per person, 320 for a married 
couple— but the violation of the Reclamation Act is nearly wholesale 
ancij^has been for decades. Enforcement is more? token than real, and 
when it does ocCur, the'government h^^ failed to provide credit for land 
acquisition. So nobbdy but the rich ctin afford to buy the developed land 
— an investment of $250,000 and.up. In violation of the Act, the 
government permhs-fhe original owners to ptofit from the public 
^ investment and their delay in abiding by^the law. " 

Black ownership) of land has shrank to less than half of what it was in . 
1950 . . . The farming methods of large scale agriculture not only dis- 
place the.small arid medium farmer, but the.y also,jdispJace a'ny farmer 
who cannot comfiete with, vertically integrated '^corporate'' agriculture. 
"We had to lease jilt our land this yearr to the packing jcompany'', the 
t woman said, "because we cou|d not afford to operate it'^ Her land was 
worth $800,000 dollars ancj/lhey could not afford to operate it in com- 
petition with the packers. When farmers go, sm'all business ^oes too. • 
Farm workers Itarve or go to the city. 

Energy intensive agriculture which requires excessive fuel/fertilizer/ 
, . pesticides and herbicides poisons the land and water 

"I saw two bid turtles, first Tve seen in years, and I picked them up and took 
them out t<^ tht garden to catch insects", the Texas farmer said. "We've , 
killed not qnly, the earth worms, but nearly everything else with pesticides 
^ and with the acids from the defoliants on the cotton, and to sustain our yields 
we add a tpi^ of fertilizer every year to the acre. The soil is dead or dying, 
but as long as that's the system, farmers like me can't help themselves'. We go 
on killing fheUand until we lose it." 

Every y(^r we lose 2 million acres of land from agricultural produc- 
tion, a rate of over 5,000 acres a day ... to urban sprawl, freeways, 
airports and, recreational developnients. In Northern Virginia, in April, 
1975, an impressive aggregation of water engineers said they had done 
all engineei$|could do to clean up the nation's water supply . . . There 
is a limit to |i^hat wecan filter ... the only way to stop the steadily 
f increasing pollution of our water supply is ta change the practices of 

industry, (dumping chemicals and metals into the streams) and of 
^ farming wftich has become an even greater polluter. 

Land and^a.tef are irreplaceable resources and their Conservation 
and their {Reservation from pollution should be paraftijlunt — with pri-. 
vate ownej^ — and in government. law and policy. This is a responsibility 
of stewards|iip and a matter of surviv|il^ 4 

Replenisjiable resources like grazjjig and forests must be pre- 
served and replenished for they are ipt oj/ly priceless per se but are 
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indispensible in.cpnserving land and water.* 

Exhaustible*Ycsources like oil and gas should be conserved and put to 
the highest social uses — not wasted for maximum profit. 

The concentration gf o^^nership and control of farm lands has already 
gone too far and must bixlispersed among working family farmers, irhis 
is the best means for protecting consumers, assuring an abundance of 
output, and conserving land and water from intolerable exhaustion and 
pollution. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

h -Stop diversion ofiarm land to other uses^ * 

(a) Both the federal and state governments must act to slow the loss 
of farm lancis to other uses, proceediilg along with a national rural land 
inventory on ownership and best potential use. Some means of actually 
freezing farm lands to prevent their destruction for other purposes must 
be found — including compensation for legitimate personal losses. 

(b) State and local governments should cooperate in programs for 
lowering taxes on actual farm land, as long as it remains in agricultural 
produ^iqn, ^yith penalties to recapture foregone taxes if land is sold for 
other purposes. ' \ 

(c) Speculation in farm lands mOst be inhibited and the best 
immediate means is repeal of the capital gains privilege. 

2. Working family farmers Should be the basic structure of U.S. 
agj^iculture. To this end:- 

(4) The 160-acre limitation in the Reclamation ActX)f 1902'must be * 
enfoPKd, but this will fall far short of the original or present intent 
unless trfc Congress provides long term credit at low interest for family 
farmers. 

(b) Bol^ederal and statj: governments should enact legislation 
banning owne^hip of farm ^ands by corpoi^tions. 
. (c) The tenqency.towards ever-increasing concentration of owner- 
ship and control a( land is related to the concentration of control over 
farm supplies and n^rketing corporations. A vigorous enforcement and 
possibly a strengtfie^g of the anti-trust laws in both directions would 
protect the working family farmer from pressures beyond his control 
which jeopardize his survival with benefits to consumers. , 
, . (d) ' High energyNagricullure, including the mass use of insecticides 
and other chemicals; favbr the development and expansion of factories 
in the field — and is inimical to working family farmers. With cheap oil 
and gas a thing of the past, policies to adjust to this drastic change with 
the past mu^ttfavor the working farmer. 

3» Land \ I 

(a) A national land'use plannin^bifl, providing funds for state 
planning agencies and requiring coordination of federal land use * 
programs under one agehcy, is essential. * , , 

(b) Strip mining — The mind^ss destruction*of the land through ^trip 
mining must stop — and it can be stopped only by Federal legislation 
similar to the two bills vetoed by President Ford. ' 

4. Forests National forests are being neglected at great cost to every- ^ 
body, and the penny-wise policies of leaving them unplanted, unthinned, 
etc. must be abandoned. . \ 

5* 3ut the ultimate recommendation is for the development of a new ' 
ethic toward nature of which the land and water are only part, an. atti- 
tude that this finite planet is man's only honie^that man is not God and 
must live with nature, not control it; that all of us are stewards of this 
earth, and those who are a bit reluctant to be so must be required to 
abide by the new common sense of the community. 'Rie details can be had. 
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SEC^ON 4 ^ 

rural health and medical care 



^'Health care is a right for all and not just a privilege for (X few. : We 
have the best health care in the world in the United States— but the 
problem is that it*s reserved for the rich and the powerful people of this 
' country/' Senator Edward Kennedy. 



. . . we have the best health 
care in this world in the 
US.^ but the problem is 
that ifs>reserved for the 
rich and the powerful 
people of this country. 
Sen* Edward Kennedy 
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Nowhere m the United States is the need for an improved health system 
more pressing and nowhere is it less adequate than m rural An^erica. The 
situatipn is gettjng worse, not better, despite the cheerful reports of^Bie 
American Medical Association and some government officials. In the last 
30 years the netreffects of tardy and miserly government efforts have not 
improved conditions so much as they have'just barely prevented them, 
from becoming scandalous! 

Medical care costs money, and the median family income of rur^l 
people is abo^t 27 percent less than that of urban families. Moreover 
health insurance is much more commonl> available in urban areas where 
approximately 90 percent of the families have some kind of medical 
insurance contrasted with 60-65 percent in ndn-urban areas, depending 
. on the rurality of the areas. With lower incomes and less insurance, rural . 
people can afford less medical car.!. . ^ 

Equalizing the income of urban and rural people — even if it were 
, possible before Kingdom Come — would not solve the problem although 
it would hejp greatly, because a basic reason for poor jnedical care is the 
shortage of doctors and other medical personnel and the gross maldis- 
tribution between rural and metro areas. With roughly 30 percent of the 
nation's population, rural Amefl|^a has the services of 1 2 percent qf the 
doctors and 18 perciint of the nurses. For the whole nation, there is a 
doctor for every 665 persons.' In the cities there are only 500 persons per 
doctor. In rural America there are 2400 persons per doctof — a five-fold 
spread. Experience indicates that decent medical care canie provided 
with one doctor per thousand people. There is obviously a shortage of 
doctors and other health personnel, and those we have are distributed ^ 
without much regard to need. " » / \ 

Since 1963, the number of counties without a'single physicianjjais 
increased from 98 to 135, and in large number/of counties the number 
of doctors has declined. The "no-doctor" areas include 4 percent of the * 
nation and a half million people. In the 500 State-established "Economic . 
Areas", 300— "almost without exception rural"— have less' than the- 
accepted niinimum <^Pl physician per thousand people. It would require 
19,60.0 more physicians properiy located to raise the average to the 
desired level. The entire American doctor producing apparatus produce^ 
only about 1 1,613 in 1973, (only 9270 were licensed) 'augmented by * 
foreign graduates which net us an additional 7,419 per year. In other 
words, to remedy the deficit in rural areas would require over 100 percent 
of the U.S. and foreign graduates for a full year — noi counting deaths - 
and retirement. 

The cost of medical care is skyrocketing, rising iin average of 6.'6 per- 
cent a year from 1967 to 197 1 and leaping at a rate of 18 percent a year 
since (trice controls were lifted in 1974. A week in the hospital brings ah 
average bill of $990; the deliveiy of a baby costs^950. Twenty-two 
percent of all families have medical bills in excess of $1,000 each year 
and 25 million people have no health insurance, with thcynbsurcd 
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concentrated in rural America. ^ ^ *v / c 

Medical care alone is not a health system . Health and nutritioiaal . 
education, food, decent housing and preventive measures are vital. 

In the prevention field: 30,000 communities lack a centralized sanitary 
w^er system and this- does not include isolated population; se\yer facilities 
are a serious problem for millions. In West Virginia, 60 percent of all ' 
homes have dangerous sewer systems. Only*60 percent of our children, 
are imn^unized against communicable diseases. 
' Sixteen Federal programs in 1973 spent $833 million on health and 
medical care. In only three of these sixteen did rural people get more 
than the 30 percent which a simple population base would have dictated.' 
The range for rural was from 3. 1 percent upward. The largest Federal ' 
expenditure was for Health Services Delivery and rural people got 6.8 ^ 
percent of the total. 

*, ' ^ 

"Statistics tend to mask the humiliation and miseries endured by rural 
^ people as they seek health care in a 'sellers' market. Many small town 
residents must travel fifty or even 100 miles for ordinary medical service. 
Families without automobiles are out of |uck^ since public transportation in 
rural America has all but disappeared. In many Appalachian communities a 
person wanting to see his doctor in tpwn often pays a neighbor as much as 
S30 for taxi service." * , ' ♦ 




RECOMMENDATIONS: 

» 1. Health — not just medical dare The emphasis of citizens and Con- 
gress should be on health — not medical care. It is ridiculous and wasteful 
to talk about a health s>stem for rural people without including preven- 
tive measures, including health education, unpolluted water, sanitation 
facilities, decent housing, and nutrition, * - 

2. Private medicine has failed It is the responsibility of govertiment to * 
protect the people where the private market^has failed. What is required 
is a willingness to dp battle with ideology, a willingness to do battle with 
special interest groups, a willingness to experiment, to try, to fail and to 
try again. 

3. Natidhnl Health Insurance The single most important need is for 
adequate national health care le^slation which should include: 

(a) Comprehensive benefits, including prevention, diagnosis, treat- 

,ment and rehabilitation, available and accessible to all people with no 
Lorin Kerr, MD , . ^ * ^ 

, _ barriers to service. 

(b) Financing by a progressive income tax surcharge for health. 

(c) Administration for interrelated quality and cost controls and 
. providing meaningful consumer involvement in the development> , ' 

implementation and operation of all health programs. / 

(d) Medical services can best be provided by public or iranprofit 
' prepaid grdl^ practice, controlled by those it serves. ( 

' (e) Capital funds adequate for acquisition of necessary facilities. 

(f ) Provisions for eliminating the shortage of all health personnel. 

4. Rural needs call for flexible programs Legislation designed to sol<re 
the health problems of the majority of the population which lives in 
metropolitan areas will fail to solve the problems of rural people. Rural 
areas cannot and should not allocate their resources like mini-urban 
areas. Programs should be structured to permit the people involved to 
determine their own program and its future . . , compreheilsive programs 
that admit of diverse priorities and permit and encourage the develop- 

, ' ment of community responsibility and community determination- 

- 5# Rural needs demand innovations The use of "physician extenders" 



♦Margolis, pilchard, "Notts on the Health of Rural America", April 1^75. 



— nui^^'practitioners or physician^ assistants — is another basic approach- 
to^lncreasingthe avjailability of hesilth services to under-served people, 
rpral Orurbam In Order to be.mos^effective, such personnel should be 
^emth^rs of teams; containing physicians and others. By such team mem- 

/bership^; safeguards can be more readily established against abuse of the 
^ !cono?pt---'fpV example, tlfe use of Jhcse allied health personnel only for 

I )he jess sophisticated, rather thanlhe less seriously ill, patients. Sju^h 
safeguards might well be written ftito legislation authorizing the \vork of 

I physician extenders/ J 

I , Small ru.ral clinics, staffed by nurses and paraprofessionals, can provide 

most medical services including soj[ne from which they are excluded by 
I law, such asyprescriptions for drufs and serving patients who qualify for 
I Mediqaid. These clinics, along w'^h outreach programs, should be 
F dlOcatei Federal funds for training of paraprofessionals and teaching self 
I help met hods A ' H ' 

1 .The S(X;ialJSecurity Act should^be amended so that Medicare, Part B, 
and sybsiequent forms of I^ational Health Insurance, would include ^ 
among ^igijle benefits the primai'y health care services rendered by a ' 
I physician or physician extehder,4>rovided that the care is rendered in 
I accordance with the prevailing n^edical practice laws of the State, and 
I further that Medicare Part B and subsequent forms of National Health 
\ Insurance, should reimburse for^primary health care services in commu- 
; nity clinics at a reasonable jfate, commensurate with co^ of providing 
these services. . 



6. Rural people's greatest need In rural America today, the greatest 
need (assujning funds are available) is for adequate ambulatory medical 
care \(rhich^aii best be provide;d by multi-specialty medical group practice 
with rea^y ajccess to nearby »ho^tals. 
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7. Caveat onfjUvgionalization PiRegionalization" in medical care — in 
the best sense — can^be usefulfmit it has an ominous and too-familiar 
ring, bearii^too striking a resemblance to the notions which have spelled 
the. decline of small towns, the^elimination of local hospitals, the trend 
from coflsbmlation of schools fb'centralization for the administrator's 
sake; to tfa uaBandonmenf of railroads, the mapping of highways which 
eliminate small towns. (Adulterated metropollyanna is *'regionalization", 
"centiralizatfon" and "growth centers".) 



8. Medjcal schools There^hould be an assessment of the health career 
education system to assure tljat wear'e producing enough practitioners — 
and the proper kind of prai^^ioners to meet the requirements of society. 

Medical schools, medical students and the Congress mi^st be impressed 
with the fact that the $50,000 which it costs to educate a doOtor is paid 
primarily from public fundLnot by the «tudept. The same is true of all 
other health personnel. Thprommunity has & right — in exchange for 
this public subsidy and a njedical education — to exact a pledge for service 
anywhere the welfare of community requires such service. 1 

A health manpWer program providing for required practice in riral 
areas should be enacted and every graduate from any Federally subsi- 
dized medical school made subject to it without regard to race, sex, 
..income or geographic ori]^* Provision must be made for training para- 
medical personnel as exte^ers of existing service until a major overhaul 
of the distribution of physicians can be completed. 

The*re should be no connection between student loan provisions and^ 
jrc4uired service in rural areas. This is class legislation. 

Most of the existing sclfepls (for M.D.s itid all other medical person- 
nel) should not be expanded. Funds should be put into the creation of or 
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expansion of schools which function and recruit their students from rural 

America and other medically unders^rved areas. 

9» Occupational diseases ''Occupational diseases infect the nation like 

a plague the Americ<in workplace is a chamber of horrors and ' 

the . . . hours a worker spends on the job (ara^ the most dangerous of 
his life." (Arnold Miller, UMW) ' 

Prevention of work related illness would be a greater contribution to . 
reducing death and disability than the virtual elimination of communic- 
able disease. 

(a) To this end, it is essential that there be a Fcfderal Workman's 

. Compensation law as State laws are notoriously inadequate, ineffective 
and unjust — and will reoiain so. 1 . ' * 

(b) Training of doctors to take^good work histories and improve 
knowledge of diagnosis and treatment is essential. This should be a func- 
tion of'medical schools. Schools of Public Health and organized medicine. 

(c) The Congress must incorporate diagnosis„treatment and rehabili- 
tation of jolj-related' disease and disability into the national health 
insurance act. 

(d) EPA and OSHA must be strengthened and impose more rigi(J 
standards on agriculture and then enforce them. This is not just for hired 
farm workers; farmers die too. . 

10. Earmark HMO Act funds for rural people. The Health Mainte- 
nake Act should be revised to earmark not less than 30 percent of these 
fundus for rural people, and provide that if those funds are not expended 
in a given year they are either carried over or revert tcrthe Treasury. The 
present act puts a premium on grant ^winging and penalizes those v^o 
need the service? most. The present act is defective because it does not 
provide funds for construction of care facilities, transportation and 
equipment as in the original act. 

Ih HMO administration Js^discriminaiory HEW administration of the 
new Health Maintenance Organization Act^and the guidelines it has' 
established for eligibility for that program, are hiimical to the interest$ of 
the people of small town and rural America and must be. modified^ by 
legislation if necessary. . . 

1^. More built-in discrimination , The National Health Planning and 
SeXice Act of 1974 threatens to intensify the'urban bias in health service 
delivery with its 500,000 minimum population requirement for formation 
of health service areas. This is typical of the tendency for the writers of 
legislation to disregard the interest/of cural people. 
13. Clearinghouse on resecfrch There shoulcj be recognition of the 
importance of Improved information on rural health and' the availability 
of research findings to practitioners. A clearinghouse should beiot up for 
► these purposes, 

14» Nationalize Workmen's Compensation Workman's Compensation 
laws do not cover the costs of job accidents, forcing the burden of those 
costs on the /community or the injureiJ person. Workmen's Compensation 
should be Federalized as there is no hope that the States will revise their 
laws to fit the task because of the influence of corporations who seek' to * 
evade paying the real cost^ of production. * *^ 

15. Support and improve ^^'xisting programs The concern and support 
expressed for a comprehensive system o/;;natianal Jiealth care should not 
obscure the need for support and funding for existing program^, e.g,, 
migrant health program, nor excuse concerned people from monitoring, 
polfcrng and criticizing existing programs.^ 



SECTION 5'* ^ V"*'' 

agricultiiral productfon . 1 

All Americans and, indeed, a good portion of.the world's population have , 
reason to be v itally concerned n\ ith the output of our agriculture and. the ^ ' 
care with wliich it^cts as steward of our land and water resources. 

The strength of our agriculture has been based largely on an enor- 
mousl> rich land base,' on the sl^jl and hard work of working farmers ^ 
and farm workers, and on science and technological improvements. We 
have been profligate wuh our land resources forseveral^ecnturies, and 
the latest fear of those concerned is that the new system of production — 
high energ> and the lafge scale use of poisons and inabctici^des— threaten^^^ 
to permanently damage the means of human exi^encb, ;| 

As long as ther^ is active competition in a healtjry.^ricutture, the 
interests of^armers and consumer^ tend to coincide," £^d to^efter they ^ 
have a common interest in seeing that the "middlemen" (the_ ousinesse^-^^' ^^ 
between the farm and the home) do not "rip off" either th^ producer or J 
the consumer. ^ ' J ; . 

there is no satisfactory substitute for^he w'or}ing family farmer eithe.r 
in conserving the land and its fertility or in producing crops, but working \. 
family farming is in continuing jedpardy in thi's country. The total numhpr^^ 
of farmers reached a peak in 1 937 and since then ha| declined very ^/^^ 
rapidly. F/om a total of Nearly 7 million farms in 19i5.the number ^ f 
dropped to less than 3 million in 1969. In a iittle/over'30 yea^s over 60 1 
percent of thd farms disappeared. Most of the'faljms which disappeared^;^}; 
were combined with other units, and most of thc^se tost were below aver^^ %^ 
age size. By 1969, 15^1,000 farmers (5.5% ) controlled (h^y^ownership J 
or lease) over half (54.4% ) of all land. CbrpbrationsX21,'500 of them'Yf ^ 
held 9 pfe^rccnt of the total farm land, . % 

ConcenUation varies among crops, but there is npjdoubt that the W 
concentration of control of land and output is growing very r^^pidly, pos-S 
, ing a jhreat to freedom of entry to the land, to ccjnpetition and fair % 
prices^fflc., t;o even more efTective<cxploitation of tfie eonsumisr. Many ^ 
people also believe that large scale farming with its heavy reliance on ^ 
commercial fertilizers, insecticides and other poisons, is a source of ■ 2 
increasingly intolerable pollution of the environment, and a threat to th^^\ 
life of the land itself. - 

Freedottfof entry into farming is made extremely difficult for most 4 ' 
people when the average investment required per worker was $54,100 m 
1970 compared to'$3300 in 1940. One respected abtliority estimatk tl^t 
the initiiil investment required for a modest coinmerciaVfarm is about 
$250,(fe0, ^ ^ ^ < \ ' ' & ' 

There is no doubt that many of the farms which'HdVd disappeared 
recent decades were too small to permit the operators to md;ke a dece^ 
living, but there is also no doubt that concentration has already run far 
beyond the requirements for maximum efficiency and a good living. U.S.* 
Departr^ent of Agriculture studies indicate th^tt a farm with a work force ^ 
of 1 V2 workers per year is large enough to achieve maximum efficiency 
irr productivity. Beyond that point, the costs of manage^nt and pap^- 
' work increase, to offset any other gains. The increalselifmrm size bty^d 
that point is the result of the use of economic power and goyernmentg^ 
production controls which were rigged against the small and moderat& 
size farmer, , * * J ^ ' 

The use of economic power includes the power of rich CQrporation$sto 
buy land in large quantities and operate it with relative inefficiency, h^i 
'~' ' ' ' ' - ^ '* ^ 
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it includes much more. Tiiree fifths of the food dollar goes to the middle- 
man, the jobber, processor; distributor, an<i retailer. Most of that amount 
ends iijJ'in the accounts of a fraction of the businesses in the food 
indust^. For example: 

\^ • tThere are 32;000 niiddle-sector firms in the food industry, but 50 of 
them pocket 75% of the profits. | 

^ Corporation control over just l^liils of food resulted in price over- 
charges of $2.i billion in one y^arS 
On the farm supply side " ' 

• 6,5 percent of the value of tractor*§ales go to 2 corporations, John 

I>cere and InternationahHarvesier. ' ' -j ■ , * ^ 

IHie farmer faces great concentrations of p6\yiw^en he buys and when 
he sells. The combination threatens his surv^vtil and the welfare of the 
nation. 

' There are other ways in which working family farmers are placed in • 
jeopardy. Corporations can make money on "tax-loss farming"; real 
estate speculators, riding that old capital gains raclcet, drive the price of 
land beyond the point where it can be used for farming; and the govern-, 
ment has engaged in a relatively open con^nimcy for 40 years to keep a 
cheap labor supply available^io the big operaU)rs. 




The drive pf the big marketing proces>ffng corporations to make money 
and concentrate control of the market leads to "contact farming" which 
ultimately turns the farmer into little more than a sharecropper. He loses 
•?his independence and conjrol of his farm. 

This nation's policy toward it« land and working family farmers^ is not ' 
a concern of just rural America/is, but it is particularly vital to them 
because it is the single largest source of employment and its wealth makes 
^ up much of the tax base orhwhich rural taxing power rests. 

The interests of all rura)4)eople can best be served by strengthening 
the working family farmer as the basic producer in agriculture. Govern- 
menta} and private policies and actions wtudTjli^pardize the family 
' farmer, jeopardize the entire copimuryfTyT (See also Section 3,on Land, 
•Resources and People). i 



RECOMMENDATIONS: 

L Re-orient DSD A The forces which have led to increasing concentra- 
tion of ownership and contrgl of land and of farmers are complex and 
cannot be corrected by any simplistic program. The USDA must cease to 
be the Department of Agribusiness 'and become what it has always sup- 
'posed to be, the agency to promote a healthy agriculture and protect the 
iffterests of consumers'. It is a far cry^from that today. 

2. Democratize USDA USDA must be made more responsive to the 

^ needs of the rpajority of farmers and other citizens as contrasted to agri- 
business. One recommended device would be to open up the department 
to the public through the establishment of Advisory committees repre- , 
sentative of independent family farmers, minorities, farm workers, 
consumers and environmentalists. 

3. Land Grant College Complex Both land grant colleges and the 
Extension Service mtist reorieijt*themselves ^way from their emphasis in 
recent years, on aiding bigness and high energy farming. More attention 
must bp given to neglected areas like cooperative marketing structures, 
utility systems, technological displacement, food quality and taste, non- 
chemical pest control, the cost of agricultural inputs, rural health systems^ 
off-farm employment and ruralcommunity development. To the extent 
that emphasis is on technology, it must be technology geared to the needs 
o( small or average farms and the needs of consumers for nutritious food$^ 
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The **Colleges of 1980," the black land grant colleges, receive only 
Vi of 1 percent of the land grant budget, undef the control of the white 
colleges. This must be ended. Those colleges shduld receive their equi- 
table share of allocations and be permitted to exercise discretion in their 
use. . . . ' . ^ 

The Extension Service must be moved and directed to use far more of 
its skills and resources on average and low income farmers. Its move- 
ment in the opposite direction has doubtless been in cesponse to powerful , 
and alluring forces, including the influence of those same forces on . 
Congressional appropriation of funds. It is incumbent on both the Service 
personnel and the Congress to see that this long-time trend is reversed 
and that both land grant colleges and the Extension Service take on the 
broader responsibility of the welfare of people and the strength and unity^ 
of t^e communities of rural America. 

4. Farm Price Supports No system of subsidy or price supports for 
agriculture should be tied to volume of production as they have been in 
past years, but should be designed to support-farm* family income." In 
1971, the top 20 percent of recipients in iht cotton program received 
nearly %;^o£the benefits. " . ^ 

5. EiVer-Normal Granary The concept of the ever-normal granary t 
stould be re-established. It is not only a sensible means of removing 
temporary surpluses to support farm prices, but it also protects consum- 
ers at homp and abroad from sudden upsurges in^prices and actual hunger. 

6. Improve Farm Credit "^Oiii^jsystem of farm credit, both for operating ^ 
loans and loans forMandacqiiisw«)n fof^ew or young farmers is inade- 
quate. Existing programs should be reshaped, ancTthe Federal and State 
governments should cooperate in Establishing better credit programs, 
possibly patterned after thG CjtwMian Farm Credit System. V* 

7* Strengthen Co-Operative Movement The best alternative to the 
elimination of the working -farmer and to the control of agriculture and 
its output by great corporations is the development of cooperatives, ' 
controlled by farmers or by farmers and consumers. In 1974^ ySDA 
spent barely Va of 1 percent of its total funds on cooperative .develop- 
ment, mostbf that amount going into projects for the growth of existing 
cooperatives through mergers and centralizing authority whHe weakening 
membership control. A CongressionjJ^mandate to revitalize -USDA's 
cooperative program is long overdue and not likely to be dejjvjsred with- 
out citl?;en pressure. \ 

8. Bigfi'usiness Farmers .There must be legislation at both Federal and / 
State levels to prohibit businesses with major investments in non-farm ^ 
assets from engaging in agricultural production. , 

9. Limit Food Advertising Much of the folid^dollar is spent by agri- * 
business on advertising whose purpose is to peddle l^rand nances as^ 
weapon against the emergence of competition from new enterprises and " 
cooperatives. Tax deductions for this kind of advertising as **busineSs 
expense" must be severely limited. 

10< Trust Busting The Federal Trade Commission should be funded to 
increase its efforts to inhibit and break up concentration in the food ' 
'industry. The Congress must provide adequate funds for FTC's Bureau . ' 
' of Competition to undertake investigations and report to the Congress 
on the nature and degree of concentration in the food industry, including 
the impact of advertising and vertical integration on consumers. 

11. Agricultidral Census The proposed revision in the way in which the 
AgricultuTr^l Census will count farriis is a threat to small farmers and 
consumers. No such thange sh^uld^be made, but if it is matje it should 
be as the result of law an^ npt by administrative^fiat. . 
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12. Land Use The encroachment of strip-mining, suburban sprawl, 
and the second-home industry are a threat to the agricultur-al land base 
and should be strenuously regulated ^t the federal, state and local govern- 
ment levels. Preferentit|l tax assessment for farmland is a recommended 

. land-use tool, and should^^felude provisions to the effect that owners 
retroactively make up the](fijf$rente in tax revenues if they sell their . 
propjerty t(?;speculative, no^j^b'lic service mtercstsjvithina specified 
period,, such as fifty years^|nnesota has a land-use bill, which. not only . 
taxes/armers at a lower rai^ut excludes corporate farmers.from prefer- 
ential assessment. Anothe^'seful niodel is the Saskatchewan Land.Ba^ik, 
through wh^ch lanS is SiA^^ihc state which ijj^cyi holds it in trust and * 
leases it to working farme^sl^ ' - . . 

13. Land Speculation and'Jaxes Federal and state tax laws facilitate 
concentration of controLand land speculation. They should be studied in 
detail as ^art of a pfograai for preventing the undiermining of family 
farming, and a good beginmng should be the elimination or drastic . 
revision of^fhe capital gaig^acket. ' ,^ 

14. Inheritance Taxes l^o threats to family farrn^ are state a^d 
natidnal inheritance taxes.^he tilteri^ative to creating a special class by 
inpreasing the farm infierit^^xemption is to,prpyide an automatic 
source of credit when nect^^^i7 to.frevent inherit^tt^ t^lih^atidn^f 
a family farm. This shouldpe done immediately through the Farmers 
Home Administration, "mu , , v^- . 

FARM LABOR 

The average per capita inc^c of migrant farm workers is ^654 per 
year. In 1972, workers witfr^obs oflPthe farm part x)f the yea)Fdid alittle ' 
better, averaging $2,798. ^arm vs(orkers are among the most poorly paid 
workers in the nation on arly bhsis; their children still work in the . 
fields; federal safety stand|i^ are not enforced and often not promul-r 
gated, although agricultiff^ the third most hazardous, occupation — even 
measurgrdby obsolete stahlards. Farm workers are discriminated against, 
coming ^md goingpin law^^ Social Security, miilimurp wages, jy^tem- 
•ploymerit compensation aM^ worker's compensatjon. ; . 

RECjOMMENDATIONil ; > 

1. JSociai benefit legislatiM^ Discrimination against fg^^oj workers in 
federal and state legislati^^nust b« eliminated. Farm N^rkQT^ should 
receive the benefits avail^e^to the rest of the hired wcrt^cing ferce of. the 
natiort,'including unempl^Sent in^urancc^ SociafSecUjif^^ oveHinfe pay 
and workman's compensaA)n. Attempts to weaken the laws protecting 
child labor must be defea^. 

2* Consumer boycotts ^nsumer boycptts by farm workers should be 
supported until they are^retl of free, secret elections on their chofce 
on unionization. - / . \ ' ^ 

3. Farm worker aids ^ause of their migrant or isolated status, farm, 
wdrkers require special i^ptation of programs, including outreach in 
Food Stamps and other ^grams like* transportation of children to day , 
care centers, ^ * ^ ' * ' 

4. Illegal Aliens Illegal aliens are e^sify exploited and are a devicd*f6t^' 
strike breaking. TMey are a deterrent to the.unionization.of |arni workers^. 
Employers of illegal aliens should be severely peiialized. - S ' 

5. Child labor Thero hiust be more vigorous DOL enforcement of laws 
prohibiting children working irt the.fields in areafe where school'is in 
session. • ' . '* 
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SECTION 6 



employment, jobs and training 

"Whenever there is in any country, uncultivated lands and unemployed 
pocp, it is clear that the laws of property have been so eMended as 
to/violate natural ri^ht," — thomas jeFferson, 1785, . 

The right to a job at decent pay is one of the,iftiost1fundamental human t . 
rights in an induslrjalizcd society where ownership and control are j 
highly •concentrated! In such a society, th^ need^ior a job is compafable 
to the nd^dtor land in an agrarian society. Both are t^ot only a means of 
maintaining human existence, but ''to have and to hold"- arc symbols by 
which we measure our neighbors and ourselves in terms of indiyidtial « 
and social worth. In our society a person denied a job is a person who 
* has been deprived of the most 6asic right to participate in society; and 
the quality of ^that job — as measured by community standards — and 
the amount afid continuity of pay — goes far to,fix**the place one 
occupies in thc<$cheme of things, freqiiently to the third inc^the fourth 
generation. / ' . , / * - ' - ^» 

From the standpoint of ediicaTioa^aining*and Jobs, the people of 
small towns and rural areas havCsuffered discrimination, for many 
decadesf By relying on locd or even state resources — and inclination , — 
L to finance public education \ye nave subjected millions to gross dis- 
crimination, for the basic ingredient in any job training program is' a 
basic edvication. There is a moufitain of statistics decades long showing 
I *that rural children 'hav|never had a fair break on education, and the 
. discrimination continues. ' * ^ 

Median earnings of employed persons in non-metro areas is ro^ughly ^ 
^ a fifth less than thai of metro workers; unemploypfient in .rural areas 
^mo4:echronic. ' ' 

^ \Becaus^"manpower^pr6granis aro RSiraarily metro programs^ and 
'Carry with th*em heritage of discriminatibn^^ihey' serve rural people ' 
^poorly and sometimes not at all. 1 ' * *^ 

Some of the evidence: Unemployment is defined and the figures arp 
compiled in a manner thatVeriously understates the rufSil problem;. 
. money allocations are then made on the basis of these bpgus figures; * ^ 
allocations of program, funds to rural people, by Itiw ^nd administration, 
are not only biasecl by misleading figures but by law reflecting; those 
figute aggravated by administrative policies. * . -> 

. The St^tecontrolled.employment services were, from the^eginnirig, 
a political^omprbmise loaded against rural people. Their location and 
staffing reflect the weight of /programs like Unemploymejnt Compensation 
(UC) whic^ also discriminate against rural workers. Later actsjike tli^° 
Area Redfevelopmeht Act, tied^tqjbogus unemployment figures, father 
than poverty, continued the discrimination.. 

The Manpower Development Training Act of J 962, hailed as a major 
step in creating a '^manpower" policy tied training to^ ^'reasonable , ' 
' expectation of employment". It thereby greatly restricted the number 
andLty^ of vocational programs /Because of high unemployment in 
'those Ureas) and the^jnitial projects (few indeed) in-rural area^ were to 
train farm woflcers of which there was a surplus. (USDA claimed it 
could not hire black secretaries because thbfe weren't any, but ye^rs 
jafter the MDTX program was established the Atlanta region had made * 
no attempt to train rural people as secretaries.) ' V 
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The WIN program of 1967 was also written to fit the need^of urban 
agencies. And finally came the great reversion, CETA, the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of J 973, a part of 
President 54ixon'S| drive tb shift Federal functions back to state and local 
governments. Regardless of whether state and local officials can or will 
do a "better" job of administering the programs,* the formula for allocat- 
ing funds put half of them where they had always been, in the cities, and 
split the other half between unemployment (measured with bogus 
figures) at 37.5 perccHt^and a final 12^/^% (Vsih) lied to the amount of 
poverty. Moreover, the law restricts eligibility for funding to "prime 
sponsors," an entity with at least 100,000 population, thereby restricting 
grants to 275 of the nation's more than 3,000 counties and about 150 
large cities — with the small towns and rural areas blank^ed into '*bal*- 
ance of state." . 

Unemployment, underemployment, jobs and training ... the scene is 
bad for rural people. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS: * 

1. Federal guarantee to each child The Federhl government should 
provide the funds necessary to put a floor under educational opportunity 
in the public schools foF every American child. 

2. Federal public employment Federal public employment programs 
must be redirected and greatly broadened to include jobs for meeting the 
community development needs in rural areas. Such jobs should include 
staffs for planning agencies, health delivery, housing delivery; legal 
services and education. Manpower training programs must be designed 
to recruit rural people and train them for these new riiral jobs. Salaries 
for public employees under such a program should be competitive with 
the privatfi market for comparable skills. 

3. Government-Employer of last resort The government must become 
the employer of last resort, in fact and not in rhetoric. People do £ave 

a right to a job or to aiftple compensation for being denied that right. 
Programs like Green Thumb and public service jobs should be continued 
and expanded. A permanent organization comparable to the Civilian 
Conservation Corps should be created immediately to give a break to the 
vast numbers of young people who have been shut out of our society! 

4. Study of discrimination Every a&f^t of the educational and the 
so-called ^'manpower*' programs (law, funding and administration) 
should be examined critically from* the viewpoint of equity for rural 
people. The people to be served must be involved at every level. 

5. Poverty to guide allocatiorus The allocation of money, training £^nd 
employment programs should be tied to poverty, with some possible 
recognition of unemployment, not the reverse. 

6. Less biased statistics Equity for rural people and a rational 
approach to full employment, public employment and training programs 
call for changes in the definition of unemployment. 

7. Non-^profits as backstop Every employment and training law should 
include provision for funding non-profit organizations if governments 
concerned will not or cannot administer the programs with justice and 
equity* ^^^ifc" * 



8. Formula forsjimd distribution Funds should be distributed by 
formula, removmg the implied incentive lo administrators to allow rural 
options to lapse and then spend the money in the cities. 

9. Social costs are paramount Some programs in Jheory or fact^ are 
alleged to be more expensive to administer in rural America. If this is 
the only way equity can be achieved, sobeit. These alleged facts should 
be matched against the sociaKcoMs of excluding rural people. 

10. Federalize employment service The employment service should be 
^federalized, and if this cannot be done, the states must be compelled to 
tci give rural people equity. 

11. Repeal CETA The new system of special revenue sharing which 
turns the manpower programs over to the states (CETA) is.no guaran- 
tee that rural people will get any more service than they'haVe in thd^ast. 
It should be repealed and recreated as a national program. In the 
interim the "national" programs formerly financed out of special allot- 
ments must be retained and re-established where the funds are being 
turned^ over to regional or state offices. This is parlicularly true of the 
funds for migrant' workers; w 

The "prime sponsor" definition should be deleted from the law, but, 
if it is retained, governors should be required to^ re-allocate their funds 
in^accordance with tJjQ basic formula in the law: 
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SECTION 7 



rjLiral^ibusing and community 
development 




. . . cur rural areas and 
small towns have been de^ 
pleted and deprived^ not 
only of large parts of their 
population, but of the 
amenities and the oppor^ 
t unities that would have 
*' kept people there* 
Sen. James Abourezlk 



Rural areas have about one-third o^the nation's population.and 
60 percent of i^ substandard housing. About 30,000 rural communities 
lack adequate water and 44,000 lack waste disposal systems. ^Countless 
more have inadequate streets, drainage, and other public facilities. 
Many rural communities have witnessed their commercial areas 
deteriorating into fire-traps and the blight often associated with large 
cities, spread throughout their residential areas. Most of those small rural 
communities do not have the tax base to support the redevelbpmemt of 
their towhs. . . - T 

HOUSING . \. ^ \ 

Thi^ .nation lacks a comprehensive housing policy designed to deliver 
housing to those most in need. Because ^f the higTier incidence of bad 
housing in rural areas caused* by lower incomes^ less credit and fewer 
institutions necessary to deliver housing there, a national policy will have 
to address itself specifically to rural needs. 

To provide decent housing for those persons most in need will require 
substantially more dollars than are currently being devoted to the task. 
By necessity, those will have to be "Federal" dollars. Currently the 
Federal government is allocating $2.6 billion per year to subsidize low- 
income housing while at the same time it is Substdizin^ middle and 
upper income homeowners to the tune of $1 1 .3 billion in the form of. 
deductible property taxes and mortgage interest payments deductible 
from taxable income — the higher the income and the fancitfJ: the home, 
the greater the subsidy. A housing policy that devotes 4-5 times the 
resources to tho<;e least in need is clearly misdirected. Furthermore, with 
a much higher incidence of bad housing, rura^arcas receive only about 
35 percent of the direct Federal housing subsidies. (1972) 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

!• CompTrehensive National Housing Program A comprehensive 
national housing program must be established which equitably serves 
the full rangfe of housing*needs and which does not leave the national 
purpose at the mercy of local will or capacity, or private initiative or 
interests. The present patchwork of Federal housing assistance programs 
results in |he neglect of millions of 'American families, and the enrich- 
ment of a few private interests at an^unnecessarily high public cost. The 
primary purpose of Federal policy should be to provide adequate assist- , 
ance for all who cannot obtain safe and decent housing through the 
private market at a reasonable portion of thei^^income. , ^^^^ 

2.(a). Emergency Rural Housing Administration llntil a cdmprehen-^ 
sive policy is established an Emergency Rural Housing Administration 
should,be created with the purpose of providing minimum adequate 
housing, clean water, and sanitary facilities to the worst-housed of*the - 
nation's rural areas, arid to do so with a 5-10 year period. The agency 
would be directed to ascertain the need fpr such housing in alUareas with 
a population of 25,000 or less, to mobilize the resources of all agencies 
in developing a five-year plan for meeting those needs, and to act ♦ 
directly to aid people not being served by other agencies. 
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// is time to ... fulfill our 
commitments to millions 
of American families who 
live in rural shapks artd 
urban tenements. 
Rep. Parren Mitchell 
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(b) . Local Housing Delivery System An effective new housing 
delivery system responsive to local needs must be created. We suggest 
that the successful rural electrification program provides^ useful model. 
Local rural hou&ing associations, chartered under State law but serving 
as delegates of a Federal program could serve to .decentralize the basic 
♦administration of that program. Like the rural ptectric cooperatives, they 
should be controlled by those they serve — who, after all, have the most 
direct interest in effective implementation of the hbusingprogram. These 
local agencies should be required to enter into area responsibility agree- 
ments, SQ as to assure satisfaction of the Tiational concern in meeting the 
housing needs of "every American family." 

(c) . Financins and Subsidy Arrangements Adequate finance and 
subsidy arrangements must be adopted, designed to bring decent housing 
within the means of everyone, with a choice of location and tenure. In 
order to meet the needs of lowest income famili^, adequate subsidiei; 
will be required to cpver the following costs: ( 1 ) the cost of new or 
rebuilt housing; (i)' the cost of adequate maintenance or rehabilitation 

of existing housmg; (3) operating costs, including insurance^d utilities; 
and (4) taxes. 

Capital subsidies ought to be used to provide genuine Opportunities s 
forJiomeownership. We recommend that this be done througji^wac^menj! 
of a loan program which would allow up to 50 percent of a loap^o \q 
made as interest-free, nonamortized second trust, on which no payments 
would be niade before retirement of an interest-bearing, amortized first 
trust ' . / . ^ 

We cannot wait nor should -we wait for the ultin&te piece of housing* 
legislation. There are things that can be dorie un{ier existing legislationiT 
^hich would go far in meeting the needs of many people. 

We urge the following immediate steps: • 

1. More Personnel for TniHA The Fanners Home Administration 
should have at least twice the personnel it currently has. In addition to 
increased numbers, the personnel hired must be better trained in 
delivering housing and community facilities to lower-income persons* 
In spite of the fa^-i that most of FmHA*s programs are loan programs, 
that agency must cease to view itself primarily as a banking institution. 
It should become and must be viewed as deliverer of Housing and com-] 
i^unity facilities with a goal of revitalizing rural America. V 
t To that end all annukl prograni levels for subsidized housing should 
^ at least doubled. Congress must insist that those programs adminis- 
tered by FmHA designed to house the lowest income persons, such as 
mutual self-help, farm labor housing, rent supplements, repair grants 
and general technical assistance, not only be implemented fully but 
become the cutting edge of the FmHA housing program. 

2. Farm Labor Housing Program The farm labor housing grant * , 
program must be funded at greatly increased levels and regulations 
rewritten so that it can be utilized in migrant farm labor user States 
where it will be occupied for only parts of the year. The FpHA mus^ be 
made to live up to its responsibility of/seeing that projects constructed 
with its funds are adequately maintained, fairly managed, and open to 
occupancy without regard to the applicant's race. To that end a much 
greater reliance must be placed on tenant control over the'decisions 
made concerning the operation of the projects. 

3. Maintain FmHA Rural people and their elected bfficiais must keep 
a constant vigil ort suggestions, plaiis, or movements which would 
transfer the functions of the Farmers Home Administration to the 
Department of Housing and Urban Development where it would be lost 
tdfthe urban planners, bankers, and real estate agents. By jhe^ame 
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token every attempt to change the basic structure of FmHA from that 
of a direct provider of services with a presence in the local area to one 
similar to HUD*s wherein it would only guarantee loans, contract to the 
vested interests for loan servicing, origination, and appraisals, must be 
blocked. FmHA's most redeemtng value is its structure — one, which 
under a more sympathetic administration and more capable leadership, . 
could serve rural America's housing and community development neecl^ 
far better than any other existing institution. 

4» Department of Housing and Urban Development Congress must 
insist that the Department of Housing and Urban Development is a 
housing and community development agency for all of Amefica, not just 
those areas where mortgage bankers are abundant. HUD must be made 
to recognize that its clientele are low- and moderate-income persons and 
communities of ^11 sizes in need of development and not lendefs, home 
builders, housing project sponsors or cities who have been able to wind 
through the bureaucratic maze to get a few dollars for Model Cities and 
the like. Present legislation (discriminatory thou^ it is) requires HUD 
to expend 20 percent of -its Community Qevelopment money and 
between 20 and 25 percent of its housing money in rural areas. To 
achieve these goals, between 20 and 30 percent of its staff resources and 
research and demonstration mgnev should be devoted to rural people. 

The most eflfeciive thmg HUD could do to facilitate rural housing 
would be to implement the conventional public housing program. Prior 
to its suspension nearly 40 percent of new public housing units were 
being located in*nonmetropoliian areas. We urge that until the new 
section S^jrogram has been proven workable most of the money 
appropriated for the public housing program J)e used for the older but 
workable conventional program. 

5. Role of States States must;rccognizc the important role they play 
in housing rural people. That role runs to the following areas: 

(a) Provide technical assistance to rural communities and organiza- 
tions on Federal housing programs and planning. 
' , {b) Prmide information to its policj formulators on effects of State 
lax laws oji low- and moderate-income housinf. 

(c) Regulation of housing and the housing industry through such 
measures as zoning, building, housing, and mobile home construction » 
codes, mobile home park and siting regulations, and land-lord tenant 
law. ^ 

(d) Provide seed money bans for low-income housing projects. 

(e) Provide coordination and planning assistance for Federal housing 
programs within the ^tate. 

(f) Provide housing services and enforce Faiir Housing and civil 
rights statutes. 

(g) Assist in land acquisition and market aggregation. The role of 
States as a provider of permanent financing for hcdising construction b 
extremely iTraited. The use of tax-exeippt bonds to provide. permanent 
financing is inefficient and inequitable — it robs all of us for limited 
benefits for a few. 

COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

' Community development programs which can b<? used in rural areas are 
spread throughout a half dozen departments, agencies, bureaus and 
commissions at the Federal level. Little if any coordination exists among 
them. As .a rpsult,.a rural community intent on providing adequate com- 
munity facilities and services to its citizenry, depending upon where it is 
"located, might have, to turn to HUD for block grant assistance, a different 
part of HUD for housing, the Farmers Home Administration fo^ hous- 
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Bigr^ is not becutijul. 
giaittness is not glorious; 
congestion is not joy. Nor 
^ IT rural uiopia. But equity 
IS good and on that we 
should insist 
Chj Cochran 
Executive Dwecton 
Rurfil Housing Alliance 
& Rural America, Inc. 



ingand water and sewer\funds, industrial park and community facilities 
fuiids, the Appalachian Regional Commission, the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, thp Public Health^rvice^ the Community Service? Administra- 
tion, the Economic Develbnment Administration, ad nauseum, and then 
should not expect much of aypositive response. 

Several basic points must ob recognized when talking about rural 
coipmiiniiy development: (l)Vural communities generally have fewer 
of the basic community facilities, such as adequate water apd waste 
disposal systems, streets, sidewalks, fire protection, public transportation, 
medical facilities, etc. than do urban cqmrnunities; thus their need on a 
per capita basis is higher; (2) rural communities more often lack a 
broad tax base which could support even minimal community develop- 
ment; (3) rural communities more often lack the sophisticated skills 
necessary to meet the planning and packaging requirements imposed by 
the Federal bureaucracy. With those basic {Joints in mind, the following 
recommendations are made^ , ' ' 

RECOMMENDATIONS r 

L Create a Department of Rural A ffairs Tnere must be created a De- 
partment of Rural Affairs, a ne\^ Federal departmerit with responsibdity 
for meeting the n|Ms of rural people, including housing, community 
facilities, health, fensponation, and other services. The new structure 
should be dominated neither b> the agri-business interests of the Depart- 
ment ^ Agriculture nor by the metropolitan / real estate /[ banker / 
l)ui]d^interests,of the Department of Housing and Urban Development 

2. Housing and JCommuiiity Development Act of 1974 Title I of the 
Housing and Community Development Act of 1974 (Block Grants) 
must be amoided substantially if it is to be useful in n^ee ting, rural 
9ommunity development neads. First, It must be funded at su^tantially 
higher levels. Second, the entitlement for^iula must be altered to recog- 
nize rural needs in vie^of the faa that rurai^communltiS lag behind 
urban communities in basic communit> facilities, (At the very least funds 
should presefitly be divided between metro and non-metro areas under 
the entitlement formula rather than on arbitrary 80-20 basis. Under the 
existing entitlement formula non-metro areas would receive 40 percent 
of the funds,) Third, Eieedy rural communities should be given au en- 
titlement rather than being required to apply for discretionary funds. 
The very communities that lack ihe spphistica'tion to prepare adequate 
plans and applications for commQnity development funds arc the ones 

' being required to do so. Fourth, local governments ^^hould not be re- 
quired to compete with their State government for the same funds. 
If there is merit in funding State government for rural conmiunit>* devel- 
opment activity under this law. States should be allocated funds from a 
^parate pot of monev on an entitlement basis which reflects need and 
an ability to £arry it out in a responsible and accountable manner. 
Finally, as long as rural communities arc required to look to so many 
Federal agenctes for their pommunity development funding, it is abso- 
lutely essential that there be coordination between these agencies and 
that regulations be developed which encompass the establishme^ of 
priorities and simultaneous processing of applications under accepted 
community development plans. 

3. Rural Development Act of 1972 While the Rural Development 

■ Act of 1972 should not, and cannot, be viewed as a panacea, those 
elements df it which are vital to rural communities, should be imple- - 
^mented and funded. One thing is very clear — the ^fuln^.of the legs- 
' lation. can "ncyer Jbg,{fis^cri; anc^X.Q^<£^ary, ametid^ unless it is im-. " 
Vementod. v- 



4. Revitalize FmHA A revitalized Farmers Home Administration, 
i.e., one with an adequate number of staff, skilled in delivering the 
housing and community development programs in rural areas fsomcr, 
thing th^t does not presently exist), should be^ looked to as the interim 
but primary rural development agency until such time as a Department 
of Rural Affairs can be created. 
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energy and rural people . f 

■ , y 

The squandering of ourtossil fuel resources through wasteful production 
and consumption patterns is now coming* home to all of us — business, 
agriculture and ordinary^consumers. We feel the effects with varying 
intensity, but neither geography nor class are barriers against the^^w^- 
ness that we mus| change our ways. Our need for energy is infinite, our 
resources uppn" which we now de^nd are finite, and so, now, are our' 
choices. They may be reduced to one essential strategy; a judicious use. 
of our fossiLfuei reserves accoigpanied by a concerted effortio explore 
both neglected and untried sourtfes of energy. / 

Habits are hard to change^ however, and our policy-makers are not 
making the task any easier. The Budget proposed by tlid^dministration , 
for the Energy Research and Development Administration allocates less 
than 3 percent of research funds to conservation and only 8 percent to 
geothermal, solar, and advancfid^ystems of energy use. The chief con- 
servation measure endojsed4>y the Administration and the Federal 
>Er.ergy Administration js der^ulation of domestic oil and gas pricing; a 
plan which fully realized may cut consumption, but which disregards the 
needsrpf low-income people, and encourages rapid exploitation of our 
te^naining coal and oil<^serves, with little consideration ot the conse- 
quent finpact on the laM and other industries. 



RESOURCES^'lN JEOPA^fiY - 

For example, water is^sic ta*the existence of agriculture, small townso 
and industry. Yet> allft^ough diieglected Sourj:e of power itself, water is \ 
another resource beingjommandeered fof frantic development of ouk, 
last remaining low sulphur coal reserves. The 1972 NortbCentral Power 
Study projected si demiand of 2.6 million acre-feet of water per year for a 
hu^e 50,000 me|awa^t-energy generation comply centered in Montana 
arid Wyoming. The tJatural Resources Defense Council points out that 
^ tlfiis is 60 percent moie^water than the annual consumption of NeW York 
Gity, and represents a littleless than half the mean flow of the upper 
Colorado River, whose watershed supplies eight states. It would pQ 
diverted frdm agriculture and used for oil shale <:onversion„coal gasifica- 
tion, power plant cooling, ari^i^eclamation of stfip mined land. 
_ The Isforthem GreatPlains Resources Program estimates that the / 
projectsWill bring 200,000 more people to the region, Avhose public 
services will be hard put to accommodate them. Thus both agriculture 
and the small town may be sacrificed for the sake of meeting uncontrolled 
energy demands. Now, regional sacrifices may weE be necessary to meet 
the needs'pf the natio^, butjt should be remembered that the driving 
impetus, acknowledged b>^tuel company officials, is profit, not needrrhe 
goal is to "establish Montana as a coal-mining state, and in a hur^y'^ • 
before research on hdw to lower the sulphur content of Eastern coals is 
completed. 

^T&E CONSUMER PAYS 

Moreover, at great <^st to the^consumer and independent dealers, the 
government tias peritiitted.the grbwth of energy cartels which have the 
power to control supply (and therefore prices). TTie largest members of 
these cartels not pnij^own interests in oil, they own natural gas, coal, and 
"uranium reserves: T^y rnay lease lands from the government for fuel 



exploration without reporting on their findings. Monopolistic restraints ^ 
on production are ubiquitous in the energy industry. 

As consumers, rurahpeqple are extremely dependent upon auto trans- 
portation for access to stores, jobs, do<Etors, schools, friends, etc., because 
of the lack o{ public tralnsit systems. They are also losing their railroads, 
historically the most efficient form of transportation, and ironically the 
one mode of transportation which today needs much less fuel than it did 
in 1950 to transport the same load of freight or people. 

THE ENERGY.FOOD COMPLEX 

Government policies favor enecgy-intensive agriculture, and the impjict 
of those policies is once again being felt most directly in rural areas. 
•^Agriculture uses more petroleum than any other single industry nation- 
wide. It consumes about 2.5 percent of the nation's electricity. Since 
1950, the use of fossil-fuel produced nitrogen fertilizers and synthetic 
organic chemicals has increased about 500 percent. In one year, from 
Octqber 1973 to September 1974, fertilizer price increases ranged from 
19 percent for phosphates to 142 percent for anhydrous ammonia. 

Spiralling fertilizer costs are not strictly due to fossil fuel shortages. 
According to a stilSy by the Center for the Biology of Natural Systems, 
while the -fertilizer manufacturer paid 43 percent more^or the energy 
needed to manufacture anh>drous ammonia fertilizer between 1970 and 
1974, the price charged the farmer increased by 141 percent. The cost of 
propane, essential to the manufacture of plastics, tripled in 1973 largely! 
because the petro-chemical companies were expanding their plastics 
production and bid prices up. . 

A food system wedded to wasteful^energy uses is now requiring 6 to 10 
calories of fossil fuel to get each caloricof food to consumers, It has been 
calculated that 80 percent of the world*s total annual production of 
energy wQuld be required to feed the world population with an American 
food system. ^ t 

The irony is that agriculture couldjbe an energy producer. Farming \ 
methods which are not fossil-fuel energy intensive have been found to be 
efficient, pollution free, less expensive, productive of more nutritious 
foods, and suitable to the scale of the average sized farm. Yet they are 
discouraged by USDA, holder of the purse strings over agricultural pro- 
grams; they are discouraged by the land grant colleges, conductors of , 
research; and/they are discouraged by the extension service, iQfluential 
relayer of infOTvnation to our producers. 

It is a comment on its effectiveijess that organic farming has, without 
government or foundation support, managed to survive and grow in 
respectability as a profitable undertaking. C/thers are moving in this 
direction. Denver presentty uses all of its sewage sludge for agriculture 
and plans 9n expanding the program; New York and Pennsylvania are 
c6nsideririg joint efforts in the development of an alternate technology 
for agriculture, which would emphasize utilization of animaluvastes and 
other natural products in agriculture. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

1. There must be one fiational Office of Energy, Research and Planning. 
It must be the, final arbiter of national policy planning in energy, >vith 
veto power over the decisions of other F^ederal agencies. It woul4 have 
a long range planning function, and by requiring '^Energ/ Impact State- ' 
ments," it would attempt, to gauge the consequences of national energy 
activities before the damage is done. , 

Measures to hold down or decrease energy costs should include: * 
a. A Federal oil and gas corporation, incfuding.cqal, patterned along* 
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IVe areln danger of creat- 
ing another Dust Bowl in 
places tha( are just recover- 
ing frotii the tragedies of 
40 years ago. 
Rep. Morris Udall 
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the TVA concepf for the purpose of providing the coi^rners with a 
**yardsiick" through development of oil, gas ajid^cqal r^)urces on pub* * 
licly owned Federal land containing large reserves.,' . ' V- 

b. Legislation to prohibit multiple ownership by one company of oil,,, 
natural gas, coal, and uranium reserves and to prohibit verticatitftegra7 
tion in the energy industries, a?id compel divestiture. 

c. Federal surveillance over the production, mankjting and-inventdr-y 
of domestic fuels to avoid price fixing'by a FclatTye{^lcw%rge producers.. 

d. Public Qwnefship of local'utilities and c'dnf^mcrs j^rticipationnn 
non-profit energy cooperatives should be encouraged^^ supported by 
the various levels of government. " 

e. Oil pricing regulation, e.g., a ceiling price f6r*'old oir, and an 
**incentrve" price for recoverec|and new oitj^fonl^xvith a higher price I 
for imported oil. For gas, an equivalent systenKpermitting^an inceativj^.^ 
price for maintaining production, and a price lid, on old gas (from wells ^ 
already operating). Incentive prices arc strictly..an ihUirim measure to' 
ease the transition from fossil-fuels to other sources of energy, r : * 

3. Conservatim measures should include: . ^\ ' i * 

a. "Lifeline" pricing — a relatively low,ilat^4:ate M^ihe first sdve4*ah* 
hundred kilowatt hours of electricity consumed by residential us|rs with 
higher prices thereafter including'highec rates for non-essential commer- 
cial uses. ■ '^-^ ^; ' ' , 

b. Railroads are one of the most energy efficient'2means of fxans* 
portation . If they cannot be made to serve rural people tjiey should be 

.federalized. ^ , „ ^ " ^ 

c. Federal funds specifically appropriated for public transit systems 
in rural areas. Funds for public tr^insit should be incorporated in every, 
federal social service program. ' ' < 

d. More money for winterizing homes throligh Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration and Community Services Adijiinistratipn. 

e. Measures to insure that fuel costs do not continue to increase for 
the poor. In addition, aside ft'om shari^ig in'thcjiniversaUnead for fuel ' 
for heat, cooking, hot water, etc., rufafpeopl^ ape^extreniely dependent 
for their welfare anjd livelihoods on fuel for transportation, and their 
particular energy needs should be addres\e3 in any comprehensy/e energy^ 
program, e.g., by providing for fuel stan)ps for migrant fafmwot^rs and 
others whose income will not cover the cost of transportation to work. 

4. Development of alternative eneri»y sourcershould include funds for: 
a. Hydro-electric, geoihcrmal, solar, and 'wind power generation. 

. b. Agricultural use of solar energy, waste products, crop diversifica- 
tion, and new methods of weed and pest control Improving tfjc energy 
efficiency of farm machinery by using machines more precisely scaled . 
for particular jobs. . 

c. The conference did not reach resolution on expansion of nuclear 
power generation, although many participants were deeply^concerned 
about the hazards of nuclear fission and breeder reactor plants.] 
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SECTION 9 



public education in rural • 
america 

**The extent to which rural people have be&q denied equality of educti- \ 
tional opportunity is evident from both the products of the educaiioml \ 
system and the resources that go into that system:" r 

(THE president's COMMISSION ON RURAL POVERTY, 1967) . ' 

Rural Americans have historically been shortchanged by the educational 
system serving them. The effects of this failufe— illiteracy^ lack of mar- 1 
ketable skills, lost,opportuh1ty, low achieyem^efnt and a limited capacity 
for self-government have had and continue to have a crippling effect on \ 
the society and on the lives and aspirations of rural children and adults 
throughout America. Rural school systen^^dve been feeding young peo- 
ple ijrban curriculums. ^or generations rurm^hildren have been raised 
and educated at the expense of rural America. Over 80% of the rurally 
educated youth migrate out of their own community, seeking employ- 
ment in metropolitan areas. Migration,tends to occur at the peak of their 
productivity and no measures have been taken to reimburse the rural 
areas for the very real and burdensome expense. It is one cause for rural 
poverty. 

The dismal failure of State and Federal policy to affect even minimal 
standards of education in rural areas is evidenced by the fact that in 1970, 
over 2 million rural adults had less than five years of schooling. For mi- 
norities, comparable figures are even more appalling — 24.1% of the 
black'population had left school by the fifth grade. The figures for Mexi- 
can-Americans and American Indians ^rc much higher. Across all seg- 
ments of the adult rural population, illiteracy rates are nearly twice those 
found in metropolitan areas. . 

Many rural children are being denied an equal educational opportu- 
nity as well— 5.3% the school age children living in riijal areas were 
not enrolled in school in 1970. This figure is substantially higher than in 
the metropolitan iireas (3.8%*). Absenteeism is attributed to several 
factors. Farming families are often forced to puirtheir children out of 
school at harvest time. Children of migrants are constantly uprooted and 
moVed from town-to town as their parents seek employnient. Children 
in rural areas frequently do not get the proper health care they i^^and 
as a result, illness and malnutrition are high. Poor rural familielRHpt 
always afford a school lunch or adequate clothing, ^d many schools do 
not provide free food. Finally, with centralized schools, problems of . 
transportation sometimes prevent rural children from attending school. 

In fiscal year 1975, elementary and secondary programs (urban and 
rural) were allocated less than 2% of all Federal outlays. For 19-76, pro- 
posed fiinds are down 16% . Insufficient'school revenues result in poor 
curriculums ,inadequately trained and overworked teachers, low sala- * , 
rles, limited facilities and materials and a lack of counseling and guidance. 

While these problems exist to some extent in many areas of America, 
it is clear that small towns and rural areas have been consistently short- 
changed and discriminated against by Federal programs. HEW statistics 
are,^iscouraging. In fiscal year 1973, $70 million were allocated 
for educationally deprived migrant* children — ^92% of those dol- 
lars went to metrppolitan areas. Oi the $32.9 million spent for bilingual 
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education, 80.2% was earmarked for the urban centers. Worst of all 
was the Educational Opportunity Grant Program. A total of $205.6 mil- 
lion were spent in 1973 and metropolitan areas received over 75% of it. 

One half of the financial support for public education is derived ftom 
the local property tax in the United States. This form of support poses 
great difficulties for rural arcas*in financing schools. Rural real estate is 
often low in aggregate value and, even then, underassessed. Even when 
rural property is.taxed at high rates, the revenues produceiare seldom 
adequate to meet needs. 

Rural education must be viewed as the most important topi for the 
prevention of poverty. Decenft housing, health care and full employment 
cannot be attained if the rural educational systemis inadequate. The un- 
educated person becomes the victim of progress rather than its benefi- 
ciary. Urban and rujral discrepancies are many ^nd must be recognized. 

Moreover, there is an increasing belief that rural curricula and train- 
ing should be differentiated from metropolitan "design". Ih other words, 

the function of rural education should be to train children to deal with 

ft 

their own environment rather than training them — almost wholly — for 
migration to urban areas. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

1. Federal Financial Support ^The Federal government should put a 
financial floor under an adequate system of primary and secondary edu- 
cation, to assure evefy American child the right to a basic education, 
t^ederal contributions should be allocated under a formula based on the 
'uiftb^r of children, per capita income, and the local tax effort. 

2. Stans Responsibility States should increase their efforts to equalize 
educational opportunity by financial contributions to local school Sys- 
tems. The tax disparities between communities are great and it is the 
States' responsibility to insure that revenues are distributed equitably. 

3. School Consolidation While Federal and State assistance is vital in 
meeting educational needs in rural areas, control over rural school dis- 
tricts imfst be left in the hands of local residents. Rural citizens must par- 
ticipa^ fully in decisionmaking. Undesirable consolidation is a logical 
and/tragic result of the failure of Federal and State governments to ade- 
quately finance rural education. In some areas, the consolidation of ru- 
raV school districts has become centralization for its own sake with some 
doubt that the child's education is the primary goal. Centralization tends 
to weaken communities and reduce or eliminate parental participation. 
School Consolidation should be a decision made by the individual com- 
munity involved. * , / 

4. Direction of Rural Education * The quality and direction of- rural edu- 
cation must be reevaluated to be more responsive to the needs of rural 
children. ' " ' . 

5. Multi-District Service Agencies The Federal government must pro- 
mote the concept of multi-district fegional educational service agencies 
to assist local communities who need help when applying for State and 
Federal funds. A Federal office should be established to coordinate these 
services for rural education. 

6. Food Programs Every school age child requiring food for adequate 
performance in le'arning should be provided for. Free breakfast and lunch 
programs help to diminish the destructive class'Siscrimination which fre- 
quently precludes'equal educational opportunity. 

7. Transportation Every child should have an enforceable right to pub- 
lic transportation to and from school, regardless of the distance. This is 

a particularly great need, for example, on some Indian reservations but ^ 
is by no mean^ restricted to reservations. 
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This spirit of co-operation, 
this willingness to work iO' 
gether in seeking out com- 
mon solutions !o common 
problems is a trait that is 
peculiarly relevant to 
Rural America. 
Rep. Charlie Ros^ 
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NEED , ^ , 

From 1950 to 1970, there was a net outmigration from rural areas of 
almost eight million people, Many were forced to migrate because of the 
tremendous decline of the laborrequiremen^s of agriculture and the sub- 
stantiai^drop in coal mining jobs. If this trend is not to continue du^in^ 
the neit decade, an estimated 3.1 million jobs will have to be created 
in rural areas simply to absorb just the males who will reach labor force 
age pfus those who become unemployed due to the expected continua- 
*tion of decjiie in farm jobs. 

If more j6bs are ncft forthcoming, the implication for rural people is • 
for mqre of the same of recent decades. Many of ihe brightest and the 
best of thg rural population, raised and educated largely at local expense, 
will continue to flow out of the non-metro areas into the cities. This out- 

4 - 

migration, however often blessed as being good both for the community 
which loses people and those w^ich gain popula^on, is one of the basic 
causes of the differences between the levels of infcome and the quality of . 
life of rural and city people. (Internationally it is described, in part, as 
a *lbrain drain.") Census reports show that between 1970 and 1973 ru- 
ral counties gained population faster than urban. The long term implica- 
tions ot this reversal are yet to be ascertained. 

WHO IS LEFT BEHIND? ^ 

Continuing an excessive outmigration dqpletes^the populace of the work- 
ing age people, and those Nvho are left behind are likely to be tho'very 
old, the disabled, the poorly educated, the unskilled and the degraded, ^ 
creating commumties whose neeSs are more appropriately seryed through 
"welfare" measures than self-help programs. Obviously, there is a slim 
percentage fortunate enough to have the means to ab<JOBb the leavings, 
the small farms and businesses of the outmigrants, thus perpotuating the 
trend toward fewer and larger property holdings in the countryside— a 
trend whose consequences arc not an unmitigated blessing. 

• 

RURALr^E^is— 43 PERCENT OF THE WORKING POOR 

One outstanding feature of rural people is the patchwork nature of the 
means of making^iving. While the unemployment rate in 1973* was 
lower (on the*a\?erage) for rural areas than metropolitan areas, it difl 
not take into account the numbers of small farmers and farmworkers who 
must supplement farm income with non-farm employment. When these 
and other workers lose their "second jobs", they are not listed as un- 
employed, even though their families may be living at a subsistence lev^ 
or below. While less than a third of the nation's population resides in 
rural areas, they contain over 43.4 percent of the nation's working poor. 

JOBS ARE NOT ENOUGH I 

Employment needs cannot be isolated and treated in a Vacuum. What is , 
• required arc comprehensive j^rogram^ designed to be responsive to the 
unique needs of particular communities and regioi;js. Should such pro- 
grams not be forthcoming, private business may still move into rural 
areas, but not necessarily to the benefit of the local citizenry. 
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iiHcr mc iviL>i A program was cstaoiisnca tnc Atlanta region nad mage ' . 
no attempt to ti'aih rural people as secretaries.) ' •'^'i 
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GOVERNMENT RESPONSE 

Economic devel6pn\fint of*eas of high unemployment 



press purpose of an impr5||iye roster of government gro^gms : .Ec^ 
riomic Dtwelopm^t A|t^in1$tration^Appalachian Regional Commission;' ' 
OEO*s Satcial Impact Progjaixis, th^j^pEO/FmHA^RurarLoan Program, \ 
, and USDA's Rural Developmctit Program. In nea^y every cas^c Tt has 

been nari'owl^perceive'das the promotion of privdle business eAteiprises . 
- wfi^cljwill create jobs. This fo^cgs^haf^Jcd to the growing acceptance in ^ . 
^<|oveftment*%ircles of a **triage" scheme of priorities, based on.a t|jree- 

,)vay clarification of rural communities: (1) those^hich will survive^' ^ ~ 
-V^xegardless o|%apport, (2) Jhosc \vhich will not survive po matter how 
muchiponey (for private industry) is pumped in, and (3) those Avhich 
can grow^with public help, knQ>^n in political pi^rlance as'^growth cen-. ; 
C ^ ters". The Vfery term, **grbwth centers" is prophetic of their favorable . 
treatment by t^e Federal government, which increasingly^cliopses to stake 
the welfare of rural people on the assumption that **gtowth center" bene- 
fits will ^Hrickle down". . ' ' 
^ (In its 'flfipre simpli^ state, the *^grx)wth center" conceptis a bastard 
cousin "metropollyalina''. It is business oriented — jiot people oriented. 
^ Ii^ne\^ h'^spitalls needed, it shoulci be put where it is needed — not lo- 
^ cated as a pseudo grand design for creating a little Chicago, y 

The problems with, this point of view-are; ' . * 

1. There is little or no evidence tp support the "trickle down" theory. / 

2. Private industries which locate in J^erty^areas are generally seeking 
che'&p labor, thus perpetuating existinUroblems through low wages. 

3. Industries whkh require high-skilled labor generally \mport their own 
-from other areasfrather thai> instituting training programs. - 

4. Nogovernmejitagency is qualified or should be given Ihe^^XighUojde- \ 
termine which communities shall live. 

, 5. It supports private, profit-making industries over cooperatives, non- 
profit enterprises, and particularly, public services which often holtfprqm- 
^e of jobs, income and growth; ' * , ' ^ 

6. It largQly excludes health, education, housing and ocher economic 
needs from its concept of •^development." 

7. It has seldom (with the,exception.of CDCs and theoretically the 

' ARC) required that the coitimunities affected decide what **economick 
development" would capstitute for them. '"^^ ^ ^ 

BECOMMENDAT4iONS? 

Jl* Equity in Federaland State PrognUns The most important^fliing 
that can be done fcTrji'on-metro people in the U.S. is to give theni equity 
ih all Federal and State programs as they presently exist, and as^they 
hopefully, improve* Eqyity in these programs wi|l dp more to limprove 
the quality of life for rural people, provide more jobs, create more op- ^ ^ 
portiiiuty, slow down outmigration, improve health than ahypther mealls 
being offered. Indeed it is significant that 200 years after the birth of 
the1?epublic, no single public figure in th'e.cQuntry has iDeen making a 
continuing fight to give ruralpeople equity in'all naU^nal programs. It 
may^be true that th*c cities wilj. continue to'grow, and some rural areas 
and'^ail towns decline, feut the expenditures by State and Federal goy^- 
' ernments should not continue tg be weightedjnj^vor o^ the growth o^ " * 
^eggilopolR - ^ \ ' 

It IS in the area of publicj)olicy anjpublie expendituife, particularly " ^, 
T^ederal g^Ucy, Federal expenditure and the Federal tax system that the 
ho^es of rural Amefi(^ shquld primarily re^. Given equitjrin those areas, 
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3. Housing units receiving *fe(j^ral or state housing subsidy assistance 
could be exempted from property tax or be taxed ^tlojyer levds. ^ 



III. Regulatory pdsTEks 



rural people can help themselves mth an occasional lift from Some big 
corporation hunting for a site for a new planf^ . * 
Recent administrative policies have favored loans over grants. Ac- 
. cording to the'National Association of Counties, for example, less than ' 
12 percei^.t of the grant funds authorized by the Rufal Development Act 
have been utilized. Poor communities which cannot afford to develop in- 
dustrial parks without grant money, are thus missing out on the Act's 
benefits. Congressionally authorized appropriations for grants must be 
fully utilized. 

"Rural areas" are not identical. They vary from prosperous farming 
economies based on rich land to tragically poor colonial areas, dominated 
by exploitative absentee owners. Obviously, the solutions of the basic 
problems of th& resident population call for varying remedies. 

2. Full Employment Most new non-public jobs are created by the 
great corporations which dominate our economic life. Under the present 
scheme of things, there is little government can do to influence their de- 
cisions except to maintain a level of full employment so that the unem- 
ployed, (those denied a place in Americanjife), dtf not pile pp either 

in the cities or rural areas. 

Full employment requires thfereation of publicly fmanced jobs which 
c^n help in providing many needed services in ru'rafareas. 

3. Planning, Coordination and Cooperation Must Be Democraticalfy 
Controlled^ The tendeinc}/ to erect one level of governmental structure 
after another on top of Iccil government, particularly those dominated ^ 
by non-elected officials, niu\t be halted. Community controlled corpora* 

' tions, such as Conirpunity Cflevelopment Corporations, can effective 
agents of change by cresiting Employment opportunities and services re- 
sponsive to local needs. These \ind other grass-roots self-he|g efforts \ 
should be federally supported ^ith tredit aad tecjhntartsissistancy V ^ 

4. Not Every Town Can ^ethdrnttial Not every town may want, need, 
"^Me able to sustain an in^ustrfel park. For those which do not i there 

OTe other.avenues to economic well-being. When we start suppbrting 
transportation, health cafe, education, community development, housing, 
etc., we will not only create jobs; we will affirm the rights of people to 
benefit from basjc Federal programs regardless of Where they live. We 
can no lojnger afford to make a discriminatory distinction b^ween **pri- 
vate"jind "public service" emfJloyment, sucli as multiplier effects and 
all the other benefits traditionally .attributed to the "productioii of goods" 
economy. m ^ ' 

Agric'olture cannot be dismissed as a legitimate form of economic de- 
velopment. Labor-intensive producer cooperatives have produced high 
yields and environmental advantages. The Federal government should^ 
support them thro&gh offering low-interest, long-term credit, grants, and 
, assistance in creating marketjng;piecHanis)n*s apart from existing market 
channels. ^ * l • ^ 

5. De^lopment of indian Reservations The Bureau of^Indian Affairs' 
dominance has in some places inhibited the development of local man- 
agement expertise. More Indians should be involved withfn the BIA to 
help develop local taleAt. BIA's b^sic educatbryyrogram should include 
a development compdhent.. For^example, the American Indian Industrial 
Development Intetn program, recently discontinued, should be reinstated 
within the'BIA or Economic Development Administration. ' 

^ ■ The Federal government, in particular the EDA,* should recognize 
^ organizations of Indians other than tribes as being eligible for EDA as- ' 
sistance. , * . ' 

• It is essential that every effort be made to get Indian lands presently 
leased to non-Indian operators ip the hands of Indian farmers and ranchers. 
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6. I^ailroads The railroad system must be maintained in rural areas. 
Adequate transportation is essential to economic development. The most 
enefgy-efficicnt form of transportation is the railroad. Recent and contin- 
uing dismemberment of the rail system resulting from cheap oil and pub- 
licly subsidized roads — plus mismanagement of the railroads — will ulti- 
mately destroy many rural towns and handicap others. If we cannot main- 
tain the railroad system under private control, it must be nationalized! 

If railroads are allowed to abandon branch lines of their sjstems, thej 
minimum price they should pay is loss of pwnership of the land on which- 
^he track is laid as well as land, structures and equipment coijtiguous to 
or associated with it. The ownership of such land should be transferred 
to the states without compensation to the railroads, to bei.used for the 
economic development of the'^rea in which the land is located. 




SECTION.il* 

rural public transportation . 

Americans superh)gh\ya^s andrustcd r^iilways are both symptoms of a 
national policy that has enshrin6d the automobile and its offspring, mega- 
lopolis, at the expense of the people, particularly those in rural areas and 
small towns. ^ * « ^ 

It has always been one of the foremost duties of a governmenrto pvof^ 
mote good transportation facilities at reasonable cost. In this country,^ * 
for example,, we gave away an empire»of land to subsidize t^e ^ilroad 
system, and we have expended the fruits of another on the vast super- . 
highway system that has done so much to destroy the original investment. 

^Although attentjon hjs frequently been focused on tran^ortation for . 
farm and other products produced in rural areas, little attention has been 
given to public transportation for rural people — so little attention indeed 
that itis impossible to lay out a detailecf program for an attack on the 
deficiencies. 

The subjective evidence suggests the situation is bad and getting worse. 
In 1972, there were only 395 fc^s ^stems in towns under 50,000 popu- 
lation. In the last 15 years, 146 have disappeared, ipost of them inr towns 
of less thao 25,000 people. In a recent s'ix month pedod in West Virginia, 
there was a 22 percent reduction in the number of buses and limousines 
licensed to operate in the* state. 

For the countiy as a whole, reliance on the private automobile to get 
to work rose froni 82 to 87 percent of thg workers from 1963-70. The 
percentage 6f people irsingj)ublic transportation declined from 14 to 10 
percent of the workers. RuTal people are even more dependent on the 
automobile — if they own'one. ^ 

- The massive increase in highway construction in recent years 
tended to make mat'ters worse. Buses and trucks now sjj^ed doWh sU^f-"' 
highways, along new routes wher« no one lives, by-passing even the small 
towns. Truck transportation, encouraged by highway construction, has 
resulted in demands for further curtailing railroad service* , - 

At the Federal level the neglect of transportation needs of rurafAmer- 
icans is nearly total. Almost since its inception, thc Department of Trans- 
portation (DOT) bas sought to escape from any responsibility for rural 
public transit. Although the Department of Housing and Urban iJevelop- 
ment (HUD) has the authority to reach into communities to improve 
transportation, it was agreed that HUD would abdicate these rcsponsi- / 
^bililies to DOT. But when OEO SQught D6T's.assistance on rural trans- 
portation, the General Counsel ruled that DOTwould^ovidesucli^a^- 
sistance onfy through its Urban Mass Transit Administration (UMTA), 
and that by the terms of that Act, UMTA, was limited to metropolitan 
areas. 

* In 1973 Section 147 qi the Federal Aid Highway Act authorized the 
appropriation of $30 million for a two-year period ending June 30, 1976, 
to carry out demonstration projects for public transportatioh in rural 
areas. The law unleashed a bureaucratic strug^e between the Federal 
Highway Aidministration and UMTA, but nothing else happened. . 
Congress had authorized but did not appropriate any'moriey. Finally in 
1974 Congress voted a munificent $9.65 million and in November DOT 
issued some guidelines. Congress amended the law, making the guide- 
lines obsolete ... 

DOT authorized one study^of hiiman rural transportation needs, but 
it turned ouMolw a study of whether small towns are really necessary! 



The bias of UMTA is made clear by the fact thai since its inception 
in 1965, less than 5 percent of its grants have gone to cities with popu- 
lations of less than 50,000. 

The whole world of rural public transportation for people is a no- 
man's land except for the efforts put forth by OEO, private groups, local 
agencies trying to serve the aged disabled, and some promising state 
activities, notably in Pennsylvania and West Virginia. (For additional 
detail see Mobility in Rural America, Kaye, Ira, published by the Rural 
Housing Alliance and Rural America, Inc. 1975. This study also includes 
brief notes on the tragic costs of an absence of rural public transport — 
medical care not received — the poor giving up major portions of their 
pitiful incomes to get to doctors or get thefr food stamps . , .) 

Pu^biic transportation for rural people today is about where rural elec- 
trificaSon was in 1930 when a great demonstration by tfie Department of 
Agriculture, the power companies and the American Farm Bijreau Fed- 
cratipn proved conclusively, based oii the most elaborate and nonsensi-:^ 
cal "evaluation" techniques at hand,ihat electrifying rural America was 
economically unfeasible. 

RECOMi\fENDATiONS: 

1- Rural Transportation Agency The Congress should establish an in- 
dependent Rural Txanspoftation Administration, comparable in raan>, 
respects to the Rural Electrification Administration, authorizecyo pro- 
vide subsidies, lov* interest loans for capital facilities, technic a^iancc 
to public and private bodies. The Congress should supulate that this 
agency is respt)nsible for carrying out the previsions of a program com- 
parable to those called for in a resolution passed by the 1 9^71 White 
House Conference on Aging, modified.to apply to all rural people. No 
funds, Joan or grant, should go to an> agency which does Hot in faa per- 
mit consumer participation in policy and planning. All contra6tsior funds 
should specify area coverage, to preclude skimming the cream of non- 
metro areas where density and income ar^ most favorable. (The follow- 
ing recommendations A thru E are an adaptation^uDflhe White House 
Conference rcsolutiori. Pafemhescs markrpointsnvhere '^rural"' has been 
substituted for "elderiy'\ There is no intent to omit concern for die el- 
derly.) 

**a. The Federal Government shall immediately adopt a policy of in- 
creasing transportatibn services fo.r (lural j peopfe. The policy sliould be 
flexible encompassing various alternatives. BoUi system subsidies and 
payments to individuals may be needed, the choice depending upon the 
availability and usability of public and private transportation. 

'^Subsidies should be made available not only for existing systems, but 
also for the development of flexible and innovative systems; especially 
wheVd^ere are no existing facilities. 

**b. The Federal Government shall act immediately to increase support 
for the development of transpo^tion for all users, with special consid- 
eration given to the needs of the elderly, the handicapped^ rural people, 
the poor, and youth. 

"c. Publfcly funded programs for (rural) people shall be designed so 
that transportation will be required as an integral part of these programs, 
wfiether transportation is provided directly by the program or through 
other cominunity services. • . ^ 

. "Tublic policy shall require coordination "of existing transportation 
and/or nc^v^planned transportation with publicly funded programs for 
(rural) pcQple, . 

, "d. ThcTederalGovernment-shoukl-movc immediately to adopt 2^ 
policy which will both increase thekvel of funding available to? the de^ 
velopment and improvement of transportation services and also, foster | 



the coordination of all forms of transportation, public and private, at 
federal, state, regional, and local levels of responsibility. The Congress 
of the United States is urged to immediately adopt legislatioA^to convert 
the Highway Trust Fund into a General Transgprtation Fund to be util- 
ized for all modes of transportation. 

**A poition of the General Transportation Fund shall be made avail- 
able for the development of new transportation services and the improve- 
ment of existing transportation services for (rural) people. 

""e. A broad program to develop people-delivery systems in rural areas 
should be undertaken by ttfe Federal and State governments, based on ' 
demonstration projects such as those conducted by the OflSce of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, the Appalachian Regional Commission, Green 
Light, and others. 

"Le^lation should be passed enabling and requiring public, social, 
health, and employment services in rural areas to help provide trans- 
portation and outreach; removing legal barriers such as taxi rates and 
car, taxi, and school bjis insurance restrictions to such transportation 
services; and financing such services for people in rural areas." 
2. Rural Transportation A dyocacy A gency The CS A, HEW, EX) J, 
USDA, DOL, and private foundatioss should pool grant funds for the 
support of a non-profit organization' to pla> the role of researcher, or- 
ganizer, publicist, ombudsman, advtxate, and dearingbouse for human 
trans{>ortation in rural areas ^ith a role in that ^eld comparable to that 
pla>*cd by the Rural Housing AiUance in housing and coqimunit> facili- 
ties. 

3* Paucity of Data The paucity of data on rural people's transportation 
need and response must be overcome. No rational policy can be de\'el- 
oped in the absence of more information, 

4. Presidential Coordination Tbe Pfesident sbould issue instructions to 
ail agendes to establish formal lines of commumcation and guidelines 
for support and coordination of mr^ human traisportation. 

Consumer Participation Careful safeguarcfe must be built into anj 
itransporteTtoifprogfdsQto assurp 'cojisumer partidpation and to ma 
certain/that in the absendiof diligent Federal-'State and local eSorts,' 
needy people arc not abanponei f if 

6. Model State A ct TJje various State traijlportation acts should be re- 
searched to praJuce-a^odel State rural transportation act to help the 
State le^slatures- , 

J. If 



SECTION 12 



rural justice and legal 
assistance 



''There are more lawyers serving the poor in the city of New York' than 
alLoj the South put together^U^^^KADLEYy OfiScc of Legal Services, 
CSA " 



Justice b a result of a chain of beliefs and cultural institutions incloain^ 
the esiablishn^ent of law^ based on fvniiamental fairness, the enforce- 
ment of these laws by well-trained and fairly raoti^ted police forces and 
judges, access to skillful advocates who operate in the public intjerest, 
and a system of corrections which will assist, not destroy the individual 
who is deprived of his freedom. The quality of justice js dfetennined,by 
the weakest of the links iirthis chain. 

% * _ ' . 

SUPPLY OF LAW^RS ^ 

Urban areas have far more lawyers per person than rural areas. In 1971, 
places with peculation in excess of 500 thousand had one iawy^ per 223 
persons; in places of 250 thousand to 500 thousand, thc^.v^ one law- 
j'er per 254 persons; in places^pf less than 250 thou^d population^ 
thei:e was one lawyer pet 936 persons — one fourth tmany as the large 
cities- \ ^'^^ ^ 

Thejresulls of these statistics are far reaching, m rur^ areas they ad- 
vjrsel/affect tb^uality of the administrati on o| j@lii;grj«y enforcer^_ * 
-^^ae^t andj3efefe&in criminal actions.' M6reo\-er, it effectively precludes 
itation u>4nany civil cases, especially those involving the poor 
as plamdifs, 3m thole, connnonly called law reform cases, which tend ; 
to upset th&status quo in a gjven locality. In other words, most rural r 
people do pot have acces to the gersonne! which can effect sodal diange 
and increase their power to protect and control their own lives. 

It should be made dear, of course, that a mere plethora of lawyers^is 
f no guarantee pf ^justice and equality because lawyers eat and «)llect. 
money for that and other purposes. The paucityof lawyers in small towns 
and rural areas is in pan the result of the inability of the population to 
support them, eith^ by:firdividual payment or by^ying them through • 
publicly supported institutions. In other words, ;di^tuation c^lls for 
some influencing of the creation and direction of new sodal institutions, 
but creation is not enough as is indicated by the distribution of legal as- 
sistance under costing legal aid^programs. 

y ' , ^ \ . ^ ^ . - 

tHE ADSroWSTRATION OF JUSTICE IN RURAL AREAS 

Many rural jud^ are "lay judges**, lc, they have little training in the 
basic coilcepts of due^rtSce^ and other constitutional guarantees. Many 
earn a part or all oltheir salary fi^m fines imposed upon the accused 
• Soni^arc. lawyers, but ipahy of them are only part-time judges, engaging ^ 
in^active practice when they are not sitting on the b^ch, Associatwi in- 
stitutions such as bail bondsmen:or bail agendes arc often absent in rural 
/area^ as are diagnostic centers, Tialf-way hous^, therapeutic services 
and ail of the panoply of contemporary rehabilitation services widely a'c- 
.cepfiwl iiv.metropo!itan ccntcrs- 
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LAW ENFORCEMENT ' ; . 

Rural police forces often consist of elected county sheriffs and their ap- 
pointed deputies. The sfierifT is usually a politician first and a lawen- ~~ 
forcement officer second. He/and his deputies often lack the training an^ 
skills necessary for fair and unbiased law enforcement. Sadly scattered 
evidence ofTecent efforts to improve law enforcement efforts in rural 
ar&s is not eticouraging. Theie eltorts are carried out generally with us- 
ing Law Enforcement Assistance Act funds — a revenue sharing scheme 
under which about $2.4 billion has been spent for the Upgrading df police 
forces and the criminal justice system in the U.S. Those efforts include 
the increase in personnel (not necessarily trained), equipment such as 
guns and similar crime fighting apparatus (Alice's Restaurant really hap- 
pened) and the^stablishment of detective units to track down marijuana 



users. 



CRIMINAL JUSTICE 



There is a constitutional right to adequate legal counsel at^^ry stage of 
the judicial process for one accused of a crime, and each State has an 
obligation to provide that counsel when a person is unable to pay^ Yet, 
in rural areas many low-income persons accused of crimes are denied . 
that right. They are more often assigned untrained and infxperienced 
counsel due to the frequent absence of pdblic defender agencies. If a pub- 
lic defender, does exist, he may be a private attorney chosen because he 
submitted the lowest bid tor his services. 

CIVIL LEGAL ASSISTANCE 

- " ^ . *- ^ ^ ' * 

While there is no constitutional right lo a lawyer established in civil mat- 
ters, individuals Rave rights worthy of protection such as the right ^o^^ 
interference by t}ie government, coh^jm^fmosienvironaienfal issuesyfne 
"%r light of access to'^specific social benefit legislation, etc. In rural areas* 
yjhose basic.rights are^often denied simply because there are not sufficient 
^-^lawyers willing and able t6 take such cases. For the poor in rural areas 

the problem i$ intensified by the fact that any legal assistance they could 
• obtain must necessarily come from government supported attorneys. 

Legal assistance for the poor has been delivered primarily through the 
Office (^f Economic Opportunity's Office of Legal Services. That office 
is operating under severe budget restraints, presently $71.5 million per 
year or abopt S1.I5 per eligible client. Although under a Congressional , 
mandate to {^rovide equitable funding between urban and rural people, 
• Legal Services devotes less than nine percent of its budget to rural pro- 
grams. The result' is that throughout the South there is only one Legal - 
Services Igwyqr for every 2,000 poor persons; in Kentucky th^t ratio is 
1 for 20,0001" ^ . ' ^ . 

i The newly created Legal Services Corporation, designed to replace the 
Office of Legal Services, has nothing in its authorizing legislation which 
■ assures more equitable funding for rural peofrte. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

1. Increased Funding for Legal Services •Much larger amounts of Fed- 
eral: fun<^ must be made available to provide free le^al services for the 
poor, both for criminal defense and civil matters, those eiigibJe and in 
^ need of^rvice from lhe Legal Services Corperatiorl are to be served, the 
. appropriation pf funds must be nearly ten times iht amount appropriated 
- 4 in TCfiint years for similar services. The $ 1 . 1 5 pejr eligible client mfide 
availablc'in each of the last five years would buy those dients less than 
one minute of tiflie in most fee-for-servicelkw offices', * ^ 
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The new Legal Services Corporation niust pjcovide equitable funding 
fer rural areas. Such rural programs must be giveii sufficient funds to 
provide coverage for all rurjffareas within a program's jurisdiction. 

2. Delivery of Legal Services^ Federal dollars used to fund the delivery 
of legal services, both criminal and civil, should-only go to programs 
utilizing a staff office model. Experiments in funding fee-for-service at- 
torneys (popularly called, the judicare model) have proven itineffective 
both from a quality and economic standpoint It is obvious to even the 
most casual observer that legal insurance, vouchers, money orders and 
.even hard cash cannot buy quality legal assistance if the lawyers are not 
there. ; ^ - 

3» Reform the LEA A* The manner in which Fei|eral dollars under the 
, Law Enforcement Assistance Act' (LEA A) are granted to the States, 
and the purposes to which.they are put, must be altered. A fair share of 
those dollars must go into i^ural jurisdictions to improve the quality of 
law edfarcement, judicial process and corrections. Hardware, especially 
jveaponry, should no^e purchased with Federal funds. Indeed, the goal 
ought to be the disarmament of police as well as criminals. Funds for 
rural ar^a police forces should not go for riot and crowd,control meas- 
ures, but should be used to provide for adequate communication sys- 
tems and training to insure that recent court decisions relating to personal 
rights are disseminated and implemented. Funds should be used to up- 
grade the quality of rural cou^Snd detention centers and for draining 
rural judges, justices of the peace and jailers. Quality, action oriented V 
sepirch should be conducted to develop methods of streamlining and up- 
grading rural court systems to do away with or minimize the use of lay 
and paij-time judges. More of these funds must be used to provide qual- 
ity public defense for indigent defendants^d for pro\ddiagian adecpiSW^ 
delivery medknism in reiT^e, sparsely "popWajted jurisdictions. 
4^ Reform Legal Education The legal education system needs radical . 
change ranging from reo^erttatiOn of curriciria to more editable admis- 
sions policies. The emphasis sixOTild be l6s^*on developing an elite corps 
of manipulators and more on producing a broadly representative group 
of persons intent on and capa^^f producing equal justice. Law schools 
' should revise their curriculumVtoSddress specific rural issues and prac- 
tice as well as to train attorney^gn iib^ to work with and utilize parale 
gals. Attempts must be made tdrecruit and maintain students from^ 
areas who would be likely to return to serve theirentire communities 
and not-just those which can afford ti^^ay them, / 

r ' " > * ^-«r I 



resolutions - 

passed by the conference . 

^ RESOLUTION NO. 1- 

Rural America 

Be it resolved that we endorse the creation of a broadly based, demo- 
cratically controlled, non-profit advocacy organization — Rural America, 
Inc. 

Be it -resolved that the Nominating Committee be instructed to nominate 
a balanced slate of candidates which is representative as regards race, 
sex, geography and program interests. ^ 
Be it resolved that the election shall not take place earlier than , August 
first, which will permit people to join Rural America, Inc. antif June 30. ' 

RESOLUTION NO. 2 

Call for a Continuing Conferencie Lobbying Organization 

Be it further resolve^ that there be created as soon as possible a eontinu- 
ing lobbying organization to furtW* the policies of this Conference, i.e. 
the' Rural America Conference andnhat it also be a broadly based, demo- 
cratically controlled, organization and that to carry but this task the^^: 
Conference^chairperson shall appoint a steering committee of fifty par-^ 
ticipants in this Conference and that the steps taken thereafter be decided" 
by those fifty people who are to report back to us as expeditiously as\ 
pbssible. > . ^ ^ 

And that everybody send suggested names and the appointment be post- ^ 
poned until at least May J 5. ^ ' 

These Resolutions were passed ttnanimously at the final Genefal Assembly 
'of the First National Conference on Rural A merica, A pril 1 7, 1 975. 
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spedial resolutions passed by 
sub-groups at the coirference 



RESOLUTIONS of the Ad Hoc Committee Meeting of People Interested in 

Community A9tion: , ' - ^ 

»*•*' * «■ ' 

Whereas, at the First National Conference on Rural America attended 
by 1400 conferees, the many accomplishments of Community Action 
Agencies in rural America were noted, especially in the fields of rural 
housing, outreach, program coordination, health services, energy con- 
servation, employment training, rural transportation, and feeding pro- 
grams. And, whereas, there were strong feelings among conference par- 
ticipants that these agencies should be able to continue advocating actions 
to help the poor. And, whereas, at the present titQe there is no other , 
agency which truly represents the feelings and needs oTth^oor. 
Whereas, increasing nonfederal share at a time of low emplbyment and 
inflation places undue and unrealistic hardship on rural local commu- 
nitie^r , • , " 

Be it resolved that this conference recommends the Community Services 
♦Administration be 'continued as an independent agency with full funding 
of all prpgrams at'their authorized level. ^ 

And, be it furthcfr resolved that this conference recommends the required 
nonfederal share remain at 20%. 

Approved and adopteH by 5J conferees at an Ad Hoc Committee \ 
Meeting of People Interested in Community A ction. 

' RESOLUTIONS of Ad Hoc Researcher?: 

.1. Maintain, in the Cetisus of Agriculture, bot!^ categories reflecting 
farm inconje criteria enabling observers to accurately assess income 
changes in the agrarian sector. These categories are the $250 and 
$2,500 income categories related to sales of agricultural products. 

2. Thoroughly explore- data collecting mechanisms for the 1980 Censife 
of the Population'^'wRkh will not under-^epresent rural populations 

* and/or rural minority groups. 

3. Thoroughly explore mechanisms for the dissemination "of* vital data ^ 
concerning rural populations tha^t aire capable of being understood by 
rural peoples and capable ,of being analyzerfby rural researchers who 
arc without the urban based .complex of computer skills and tech- 
nologies. In .this process we insist that census people maintain the 
integrity *of Ihe rural community. This means the public preseiitation . 

-JMof detailed economic and social population characteristics for small, 
rural places, a move away from traditional.,irt)licy which has aggre- 
gated valuable data to county and state totals, thjus making irretriev- 
able rural community information. 

- * ^ . / 

' Commentt'^he, systematic denial of*a statistical identity of rural popula- 
tions and/or rural minority groups is, in a modern/^ata based society; 
synonymous with the denial of said peoples existence! 
This suppression and under-represeritatioii of ruraPpeoBjes has serious 
implications for.rural program support, as well ^s proKibiting researchers 
from accijrately*analj«ing the characteristics of rural populations. 

Submitted by Ad Hoc Rural Researchers Fred Schmidt, Secretary^^' 
6 member grojip 
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^'resolutions of Ad Hoc Participants from Land Grant Colleges: ' 

Submit a modest .request to Rural America, Inc. for support of a bi- 
monthly communication among land grant college participants which' 
will: ' • ^ » • . 

1. Contain up to date reporting on research findings from land grant 
colleges which are suppressed by these institutions. 

2. Contain up to date reporting on research proposals that are turned 
down for funding in land grant colleges. 

3. 'share names ot potential conscious-raising speakers to utilize in 
- extension and agricultural education activities. ^ 

4. Shar^* reviews and location ot relevant non-print media materials* 
reflecting rural America. 

5. Distribute sard bimonthly communicative piece "to all 'interested 
^ parties. 

i Submitted by AU Hoc Participants from Land Grant Colleg^, 
Fred Schmidt , Secretary 56 member group 



RESDijJTiONs of the Chicano Coalition attending the, First National 
Conference on Rural America: 

>ye, the Chicano Coalition, dohereby recommend that due consideration 
ht made of the following: 

1. ]Sstablishment of an office of Rural America, Inc. in mid-continental 
- United States. , ^, ■ ^ 

2. Equitable representation of Chicano oriented service agencies on 
' Rural America, Inc. Board of Directors. 



!^ Equitable representation on the staffing pattern of Rural Atnerica, 



the Subcommittee on Agricultural Labor of Ihe House Coinmittee^ 
Education and' Labor arid to the Subcommittee on Labor of the S^ate 
Committee oW4>Abor and Public Welfare and to the Membm^f Both 
Houses of Congres^l^ - 

We strongly oppose the Hatfield and Meeds, bills (S^ 860 and H.R. 
632) ^^nd any other proposal to weaken the cuprent provision of the 
. Fair Labor Standards Act which prohibits the employment of child 

labor under the age of 12 in conimercial agdculture. 
i. We call upon the Congress of the Umt^ States to resist all attempts 
' to subsidize fprther commercial^^riculture through the labor of 
, children. 

We take the position for the^dllowing reasons: 

A. The employment ofxJnildren under 12 has a depressing effect on 
the wages of aduks; 

B. Farming is the third most hazardous industry in the United States; 

C. The impact of pesticides and other working conditions has a 
serkRls effect on the health and safety of children and affects th^eib 

alth for years to come. * , 

3. Eilfther, we call upon the Congress to provide the day care facilities 
needeld by families for the care of their children during the hotirs they 
work to harvest our crops. 

Approved by the participants in Group Discussion #3, Hired Farm 
Labor — 120 persons ' ^ * 
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RESOLUTIONS of tile Native Americans attending th^«SS^ :^a^onal 
Conference on Rural America: ( f I 

1. Inasmuch as American Indians face the same problims effecting 
Rural America, we the Native Americans strongly resolve ancl urge 
that all resolutions, recommendations, and changes being written up 
for the record and for dissemination include a specific' reference, and 
inclusion for Native' American participation and consideration/ 

2. Be it resolved that Rural' Anilbrica, Inc., in its deliberations aiiOd^ 
vocacy for Rural America su/port the Native Americans' request that 
the Econpmjb Development/Administratidn're-institute its American 
Indian iKtijAffial Development Intern Program to assist in the eco- 
nomic deyelomient of Indiafi reservations. ^ 

Richard Tecube, Discussion Leader, Session 10 (Rural Economic 
Development) Group 3 (Development of Indian Reservations) 
April 17, 1975 



RESOLUTIONS ON HOjHS^Nfe RESPONSIBILITIES OEl^ 
TH^ STATES 

I. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE' 

1. BE iTtiEREBY^soLVED that State goverrimentUiaVe the fcsponsib'il- ' 
ity and should be urged^to provide i) informafton ori available state or 
federal housing resources, 2) staff assistance in application documenta- 
tion, 3) general and in ensive training programs, 4) market analysis, site 
selection, design^and construction consultation to locar county and re- 
^onal housing authorities, non-profit organizations and rural commani- 
ties and groups. ^ i ^ • ' 

2. BE IT HEREBY RESOLVED that State governments have the responsibil- 
ity to break down ,jthe mythology surrounding the provision of housing 
subsidies and the recipients theypof, to assist local government in analyz- 
ing housing conditions and planning reasonable courses of action, and to 
assist communities to mobilize available* resources, such as cooperative 
extension services, in^the implenteiitaiion of courses* of action. 

3. BE IT HEREBY RESOLVED that starfe governments have the responsibil-, 
ity to provide management advi^ and assistance to local or re^onal 
housing authorities, local n^ifpf^fit or jgove^nhiental sponsors of hous- 
ing developments. 




II. TAX POLICY 

BE IT HEREBY RESOLVED th^t ^ates should conduct a comprehensive, in- 
depth evaluation of their real estate, personal and income tax policies 
for the purpose of identifying the. affects- of those policies -upoa the ex- 
isting housing stock and upon new construction. ,States should subse- 
quently en^o^^necessary reforms to insure that such taxation policies are 
geared to thef maximum utilization and maintenance of the existing hous- 
ing stock and to, the facilitation of new Cons'truction. Examples, of such 
tax policies might include: • . 

1. Repair and home improvements necejsary to bring units to meet cade 
requirements could- be exempt from increased 'real estate taxation.- 

2. Lowe\ income households could be provided wit)i rebates or exemp-i 
tions from real property tax. ' \ 



ll 3. Housing units receiving Fe^lral or state housing subsidy assistance 
co.uld be exempted from property tax or be taxed at Io\ver levds. ^ 

III. Regulatory p^s^ers 

l^E IT HEREBY RESOLVED'that States should prohibit exclusionary zon- 
^g at the local level ^nd to insure that zoning is used for.the enhance- 
ment of^li^iflg^onliitions ^nd not for economic' or social discrimination 
or to deter preservatiort iand Upgrading of existing stock. 

2. BE IT HEREBY RESOLVED that uniform statewide building codes deal- 
ing with multi-family, single family and manufactured housing should be 
enacUd to ensure quajity housing for all tenants and owners. 

3. BE IT HEREBY RESiOLVED. tfiat statc-wldc housing codes should be en- 
j acted, provided, however, that sufficient resources are available for grants 

and loans for rehabilitation purposes to lower income property owners 
and to insure that people are not forced from their places of residence 
without adequate available housing alternatives. 



. . . we must pressure Fed- 
eral, state and local gov^ 
ernments to insure that 
adequate tax bases are 
create in our rural com- 
^ munities. 
Gkoi^e Vranlsh 
Vice President 
Pension Affairs, UMWA 



4. BE IT HEREBY RESOLVED that Statewide codes should be enacted to 
insure that mobile homes sold or offered for sale in the state meet rigorous 
construction standards. * • ^ • 

5. BE IT HEREBY RESOLVED that rigorous legislation shbul^i be enacted to 
protect mobile house buyers from unfair and expensive dealer practices. 

6. BEJT HEREBY RESOLVED that rigorous IcgisWtion should be enacted 
Jo protect consumers against restrictive practices of mobile home part 
owners. - . , 

7. BE IT HEREBY RESOLVED that rigorous Standards be enacted for mobile 
home park construction andomaintenance. . ' . ' 

8. BE IT HEREBY RESOLVED that all mobile homes shall be tied down and ' 
be placed on a permanent foundation, 

9. BE IT, HEREBY RESOLVED that Icgislatjon bc enacted to require mobilQ 
home parks in rural areas to provide underground tornado shelters. 

10. BE IT HEREBY RESOLVED that all st^^tb should cnact fair and equita- 
ble landlord-tenant laws. 
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IV. FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE BY STATES TO 
HOUSING ,pFFORTS 

BE IT HEREBY RESOLVED that State gover^iment should provide seed 
money grants and loan funds for local government and non-profit hous- 
ing efforts, as well as whatever sUDsidy assistance as it is able. /* 



V. STATE-FEDERAL RElXtIONS 

1. BE IT HEREBY RESOLVED that State govemijients should establish on- 
going relations with HUD and Farmer^; Home Administration and that 
state government has the responsibility to see thatHUD or FmHA funds 
are equitably allocated and spent within the state. ^ 

2, BE IT HEREBY RESOLVED that State government should take a ituch 
more active role in influencing the shape of federal housing legislatooh 
and the adsninistration of federal' programs to insure that rural afeas 
receive fair treatment by the federal government. For example, the 174 
Housing^ and CD Act raquires that 75% of those funds be spent In 
SMSA's and metro counties, as opposed to meeting the need where.it 
exists. 
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VL PACKAGING AND MARKET AGGREGATION PyNCTIONS 
BE IT HEREBY RESOLVED that State govemmentlhas the specific resppjtei' 
' 'bility to undertake market aggregation and project packaging, in small, 
rural communities particularly for the utilization of Section 8 assistance 
in order to insure that federal administrative costs cannot be used is"*an 
excuse 'to deny service to such localities. ^ * 

VII. HOUSING SERVICES ^ 

, BE IT H£^«w RESOLVED that §tate government has the responsibility tO/ 
insure/the availability of comprehensive housing^services to all rural 
people. Such services should include: housing program information, legal 
assistance, homeownership and financial counseling, consumer protection 
information, tenant counseling, placement services,.etc. 

VHP, DIRECT FINANCING QF^HOUSING BY 
STATE AGENCIES 

1. BE IT HEREBY RESOLVED that State housing finance agencies be re- 
quired to finance housing units in direct proportion to the^percentage of 
the population'in need, particularly when such financing^is done in con- 
nection with federal subsidy programs. * ' 

2. BE IT HEREBY RESOLVED that it should be recognised by. state govern- 
ment tfiat such housing finance agencies have an importajit but; limited 

' r«ld to play in firoviding decent' housing opportunities to the citizens of 
the, $tate° It should be recognized that public pUi poses and^ financing 
requirements of such agencies do not necessarily coincide and th^ifhous- 
Xing services, technical assistance activities and other activities which are 
not income generating and which are* legitimate public purpose^ ought to 
be financed from tax revenues. /V 



JX. CIVIL RIGHTS ^ ( ^ 

B g^lT HEREBY RESOLVED that all States should ehact,comprehensive open 
housing laws and rigorously enforce, same. The openliousing laws must 
prohibit discrimination against people on the basis of race, religion, 
creed,' national origin, sex, marital status, age and source of incoi|ie. 



X. BE IT RESOLVED that States should providp assistance to private de- 
velopers, non-profit sponsors and local communities to help assemble 
sizeable parcels of land on which housin^an be constructed, Such state 
assistance should include identifying areas suitable for development, pro- 
viding an equitable means for securing large, unused parcels of land. from 
corporate ownership; assisting in tide clearance where t/iere ate proljlems 
of clouded title; financing the acquisition dnd development of parcels of 
land in tf)ose areas^where private finance is not available; securing ade- 
quate professional services for the planning and design of residential 
development and providing an adequate infrastructure for residential 

♦ communities. • , v * • ' 

XI. BE IT HEREBY RESOLVED that State governments shoud recognize 
Trthat-decent housing is a right of every citizen and should structure .their 
^ priorities to recognize this right. - 

Approved in Principal by the participants in Discussion QroupM4-^ ^^ 
Rural Hotising— Stale Responsibilities — 40 persons ' t * 
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^ ... a national nutrition 
policy must deal with the 
concentration of economic 
^^owerin the farm and food 
industriesi^ 
Sen. George McGovern 
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call to the , ' 

first national conference 

on rural america* 

APRIL 14-17, 1975 WASHINGTON, DC 




... //re time seems right to 
speak also of place, and of 
tHose Americans who by 
virtue of where they live 
are difprived of full partici- 
potion in our political andi 
economic system, 
Rkbard ^fa^goIis 
Chairman 
Rural Housing Alliance 
6:! Rural America^ Inc. 



Much of Ainerican history comes down to people's pursuit pf equity in 
the face of privilege, and to their iasistence'on public concern in the face 
of in(Mgrence. Despite lapses, niost generations have managed to recast 
-thE^gfeat Jeffersortian goal— "equal rights for all,^|>ecial privileges for 
nfAie" — in forms that have continually reenforcec?the nation's demo- 
cratic base and replenished its democratic dream. In the 1930s that 
dream was expressed largely in ternis of class; in the 60s, of race. Both 
expressioi?s remain valid today. 

Yet w^ sense in the mid-70s a chance once agaiiflo take up the struggle . 
and carry it forward— that is, to xedefine the issue in language that this 
generation of Americans can readily comprehend and willingly act upon. 
Th^time seems right to^speak not only of class and race, but also of 
place, and of .those Americans who by virtue of where they live are 
deprived of full participation in the system. 

We i^ue this c^ll for the Ist National Conference on Rural America in 
order to begin to achieve eqtrity anji justice for those 60 million Ameri- 
cans who reside in small towns and rural areas. The Conference will 
assess.our present social and^economic needs against the historic short- 
comings of both govemmetit and.the private sector in dealing with rural 
people. Delegates will seek ways to assure rural Americans of their fair 
share of society's goods and servfces^heahh care and decent ho\ising, 
jobs and educational chances, public transportation and public assistance 
— those benefits, in short, which taken together go far to define the 
quality of a citizen's life. , . 

We hope, the Conference participant Will bring forth the broad outline 
of aplatform for rura^Americans,.including positions on such critical 
questions as acpess^ land, credit, resources, energy, and production. 
The focus will Won jieople— the rijght of rural people to determine wTiat 
actionsjheir KWemments take, the right of farmers to produce the food 
needecf by ^ciety in an economical manner without being the first link 
in some^rporate chain, the right of rural.people to control and conserve 
the 1^ and resources around them J The Conference thus offers the first 
op^rtunity in several decades for people of wide-ranging concerns to ' 

>me together and share' their views on the future of rural America. We 
invite you to joinjus at this Conference and help shape that future. 

Richard J. iMargolis, Chairman 

RURAL' HOI SING ALLIANCE & RURAL AMERICA, INC, 
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, area^ and a population 
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. urban comnduities has 
been tinderKoy strxe 1970. 
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